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ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 


‘he Transmission of Sound through Flexible Materials—Part I 


Being part of an investigation of an inclusive research program upon the general problem 


of the transmission of sound in buildings 


BY PAUL E. SABINE 


T present the most common practice in at- 

tempts to prevent the passage of sound 

from room to room through partition walls 
is by the use of so-called “sound deadening ma- 
terials.” In general, such materials are soft, 
flexible, and porous, and are supposed to be effec- 
tive in damping the vibrations of sound by virtue 
of these properties. Very few, if any, quantita- 
tive facts are available either on the question of 
the absolute efficiency of such materials in reduc- 
ing the fraction of sound transmitted or upon the 
relative merits of different materials of this char- 
acter as means of securing the desired results. The 
well-known fact that materials of this sort absorb 
a comparatively large fraction of the sound inci- 
dent upon them, and reflect only a small propor- 
tion has led to a widespread belief in their efficacy 
as sound “insulators.” The following is a report 
of a series of experiments conducted in the Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine Laboratory, at Riverbank, 
Geneva, Illinois, during the last nine months, with 
a view to supplying quantitative data on the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of materials of this char- 
acter, as well as to determine their absolute effi- 
ciency in reducing the intensity of sound trans- 
mitted by them. This investigation is part of a 
more inclusive research program upon the general 
problem of the transmission of sound in buildings. 
The results are presented at this time partly be- 
cause of the light which they throw upon the prac- 
tical question of securing “sound insulation” by 
the use of so-called “sound deadeners,” and partly 
with a hope of eliciting the opinion and the results 
of experience of engineers and architects who have 
had to deal directly with this problem. 

At the outset, it should be stated very clearly 
that the data here presented apply only to the 
transmission of aerial sound waves and not to vi- 
brations set up by vibrating or rotating bodies in 


direct contact with the structure itself, or by im- 
pacts applied directly to floors or walls. In an 
article published in 1915, Professor Wallace C. 
Sabine has given some very interesting examples 
of the undesirable facility with which vibrations 
of this latter character are transmitted by modern 
building construction. Numerous trying expe- 
riences in this laboratory in attempts to secure ex- 
perimental conditions of absolute freedom trom 
extraneous sound, as well as a number of prac- 
tical problems submitted from time to time by 
others serve to emphasize the importance of an in- 
dependent investigation of means of reducing such 
vibrations. This latter ifvestigation has begun, 
but has not been carried to completion at this time. 
It may, however, be stated that materials which 
are comparatively ineffective in reducing the in- 
tensity of sound transmitted through partition 
walls, may have considerable merit in reducing the 
noise of impacts and vibrations applied to walls 
and floors. 


Tue MECHANICS OF THE TRANSMISSION AND 
ABSORPTION OF SouND 


The reader interested only in results may omit 
the perusal of this section. Apparently contra- 
dictory results have imposed upon the writer the 
necessity of modifying his own earlier conception 
as to the nature of the process by which sound 
energy is transmitted through intervening parti- 
tions. With the thought of establishing a common 
point of view between reader and writer, the fol- 
lowing considerations are presented, with all due 
apologies for their somewhat didactic character. 

Let us suppose that the rooms A and B are sep- 
arated by the partition P, and that the construc- 
tion is such that the energy of sound vibrations 
‘an be transmitted from A to B by the medium of 
this partition and by no other means. Under the 
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action of the sound waves, assumed to have their 
origin in A, P is subjected to a periodically vary- 
ing pressure. In the compression phase of the 
sound wave, the pressure upon P in A will be 
greater than that in B, while in the rarefaction 
phase the opposite will be true. If P be assumed 
to be of non-porous material, it will clearly be 
subject to a force periodically alternating in direc- 
tion. Under the action of such a force, a vibration 
of the partition will result, which will be in turn 
communicated to the air in B. Sound is thus in- 
duced in B. 

Now the amplitude of the vibrational motion of 
the partition under the action of any particular 
tone will depend upon a number of factors involv- 
ing the three physical properties of mass, elastic- 
ity, and internal friction or damping and also the 
dimensions of the wall, that is its length and height 
as well as its thickness. The factors mass, elastic- 
ity, and dimensions determine what have been 
called the “natural frequencies of vibration” of 
the partition. If by any means, the partition be 
distorted instantaneously, it will in coming to rest 
vibrate with various definite frequencies which 
are determined by these factors. Without going 
into the details too deeply, it can be said that the 
amplitude of vibration of the partition under the 
action of sound waves and, as a consequence, the in- 
tensity of the sound in B will depend, other things 
being equal, on the proximity in pitch of the in- 
cident sound to any one of these natural frequen- 
cies. An interesting illustration will make this 
clearer. Upon a table in the laboratory, a steel bil- 
let weighing approximately 160 pounds was sup- 
ported at two points near the ends so that it was 
free to vibrate in one of its natural modes. It was 
found that the billet could be put into vibration 
vigorous enough to produce an easily audible sound 
by means of a small tuning fork tuned accurately 
to the natural tone of the billet and held against 
a door eight feet away. In a material like steel, 
the damping factor or internal friction is small as 
evidenced by the length of time a tuning fork of 
this material will remain in vibration, so that the 
effect of a large number of extremely small im- 
pulses, properly timed is cumulative, and the vi- 
brational energy acquired by the bar becomes ap- 
preciably great. In a similar manner, the trans- 
mission of sound energy of any particular pitch 
from A to B by the medium of the partition may 
vary from tone to tone in a manner not easily pre- 
dictable. Moreover, the effect upon transmission 
of varying either the mass or the elasticity factor 
cannot easily be foretold in advance of actual ex- 
periment. Thus, in certain cases, experiment has 
shown that doubling the thickness of a partition 
has actually resulted in increased transmission cf 
sound of some one pitch, an effect not readily ex- 
plicable upon the basis of our ordinary notions, 


but one easily explained upon the assumption that 
the pitch of that particular tone more nearly coin- 
cides with a natural frequency of the double ihick- 
ness wall, than with a similar frequency of the sin- 
gle thickness. 

In general it may be stated that the effect of in- 
creasing the stiffness of a partition wall, other fac- 
tors remaining constant, will raise the frequency 
of any one of its natural modes of vibration. In- 
creasing the mass, other factors being kept con- 
stant, lowers the natural frequency. ‘The increase 
or decrease in the transmission of sound of any 
given pitch by either of these changes, will de- 
pend in part at least upon whether the change 
brings a natural frequency of the partition more 
nearly into unison with the tone in question or the 
reverse. 

The third physical property which affects the vi- 
bration of the partition, and hence the intensity of 
sound in B is that of internal friction or damping. 
This is the force, frictional in its nature, called in- 
to play by the motion of adjacent particles upon 
each other as the partition vibrates under the ac- 
tion of the sound. Unlike the other two factors 
an increase in the damping acts always to decrease 
the vibrational motion. Moreover, increased 
damping is effective in reducing the transmission 
for all frequencies. In soft felt-like materials this 
factor is assumed to be great and it is upon this 
assumption, no doubt, that the general belief in the 
efficacy of these materials as “sound deadeners” is 
based. The absorption of sound energy can take 
place only through the action of forces which are 
frictional in their nature. Energy expended as 
work against such forces is dissipated as heat. It 
is to these properties of inelastic flexibility, com- 
pressibility and porosity that fabrics owe their 
high absorptive power. It should be said in pass- 
ing, however, that the reduction of intensity of 
sound within a room whose walls are lined with ab- 
sorbent materials results from a large number of 
reflections from those absorbent surfaces, whereas 
the absorption occurring in the transmission of 
sound through a partition must occur in a single 
passage. To what extent this large damping of 
such materials is effective in compensating for 
the lack of mass and stiffness is a question to be 
answered only by experiment, and it is to this end 
that this investigation has been carried on. 

In the foregoing a non-porous partition has been 
assumed. In the case of the materials with which 
this paper deals, there has been also a greater or 
less degree of porosity, so that the pressure changes 
due to the sound in A have been communicated in 
part: directly to the air in B. Due to the dissipa- 
tion of energy by friction of the vibratory air par- 
ticles in intimate contact with the walls of the 
pores of the material the amplitude of the trans- 
mitted vibration is diminished. 
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Finally it is to be said that the varying pressure 
on the partition due to the sound will set up com- 
pressional waves in the material of the partition 
which in turn will give rise to sound waves on the 
other side. 

sriefly, then, sound may result in B from a 
source located in A in three distinctly different 
ways. 

In the first, the partition acts as a diaphragm or 
plate possessing the properties of mass, elasticity, 
or stiffness, and damping, hence having natural 
frequencies of its own which are important in de- 
termining both the absorption and transmission of 
sound of any given pitch. In general the effect 
of increased mass and stiffness is to reduce the 
transmission of sound in this way, although for 
particular cases this rule may not hold, as has 
been noted. Increased damping reduces the trans- 
mission of all tones, but is more effective for 
high pitched than for low pitched sounds. 

In the second, the varying pressure which con- 
stitutes the sound wave is transmitted directly 
through the pores of the material, the magnitude 
of these pressure changes being decreased by dis- 
sipative forces in this transmission. Here again 
the reduction of sound intensity is greater for high 
pitched sounds. 

In the third, sound may be transmitted by com- 
pressional waves in the material itself. 


Tue MeEruop or THE ExpERIMENTS 


The method used in determining the relative 
intensities of sound on opposite sides of partitions 
made of the various materials studied is essen- 
tially that described in The American Architect 
of July 28, 1920, and is originally due to Profes- 
sor Wallace C. Sabine. For the details of the ex- 
perimental arrangements by which the passage of 
sound between the two rooms was limited to the 
partition under test, the reader is referred to a 
still earlier article in this same journal (July 30, 
1919.) The materials tested were in panels 
36” x 84”. These were mounted in suitable frames 
and set in a doorway between the room in which 
the sound was produced, which shall be called the 
Sound Chamber and the room in which it was re- 
ceived, the Test Chamber. The sources of sound 
of various pitches were the carefully calibrated set 
of organ pipes already described. For reasons 
which will be stated later, partitions consisted suc- 
cessively of one, two, three, and four layers of each 
of the materials tested, and the measurements were 
made at intervals of one octave from C., (128 vi- 
brations per sec.) one octave below middle (, to C; 
(4096 vibrations per sec.) four octaves above 
middle C. All precautions were taken to prevent 
the passage of sound through cracks. The results 
indicate that accidental transmission by some oth- 
er means than by the partition being studied was 
too small to vitiate the results generally, although 


in cases where the transmission through the parti- 
tion proved extremely small, this source of error 
was sufficient to make it unsafe to draw conclu- 
sions from the observations. 


TRANSMISSION OF Sounp By Hair FELT 


The first material studied was the hair felt, one 
inch thick, now so widely used in correcting acous- 
tical defects due to excessive reverberation in 
rooms. For the purpose of study this material has 
the advantage of being homogeneous, and highly 
porous, leading one to expect that the results may 
be more easy of interpretation than would be the 
case with a less simple material. The relative 
intensities of sound upon opposite sides of one, 
two, three and four inches of felt were determined 
for each of the six tones. As illustrative of the 
method employed throughout, the actual observa- 
tions and the necessary computations are given for 
a single tone C;, (1024 vibrations per second). 

The organ pipe is sounded, and the duration of 
audible sound in the Sound Chamber after the 
pipe has ceased is measured. Call this time 4,. 
Under identical conditions the duration of the 
sound in the Test Chamber, heard through the felt 
is also measured. Let this time be f2. If J, and 
I, be the intensities of the sound in the two rooms, 


then Jog. /, = A (t, - tg) Equation 1 
I; 

A is the absolute rate of decay of sound in the 
Sound Chamber and is computed from the time ¢, 
and the dimensions and absorbing power of the 
Sound Chamber. By supplying the suitable con- 
stants the above equation can be put into the form 


logy) 1, = .126 a(t, - t2) Equation 2 
Ts 
The determination of the value of a, the total 
absorbing power of the Sound Chamber for any 
value of ¢, is the result of some six months of ex- 
perimental study of the Sound Chamber initially. 
The data for the single tone are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1, 
Thick lotro Th 
in inches t, (secs) te (secs) ti-te a a, Iq 
1 10.09 9.17 92 6.28 Be 
2 10.29 8.86 1.43 6.20 1.13 
3 10.23 8.34 1.89 6.22 1.49 
4 10.19 7.89 2.30 6.23 181 


The times ¢, and f¢, are each the-mean of one 
hundred determinations. 

In Figure 1, the value of the logarithms of the 
ratios of the intensities are plotted as ordinates 
against the pitch of the tones as abscissae for one, 
two, three, and four inches respectively. In Fig- 
ure 2, the same facts are presented in a more signi- 
ficant manner. As in Figure 1, the ordinates are 
the logarithms of the ratios of intensities on the 
two sides of the felt, the abscissae, however, repre- 
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Figure 1. 


4 er 
Reduction of Intensity of Sound transmitted by Hair 
Felt ot varying thickness, plotted as a function of the pitch. 


sent the thickness in inches. The ratio of the in- 
tensities has been called the Reduction Factor. We 
shall denote it by the letter /. It may be taken as 
a measure of the efficiency as a “Sound Insulator” 
of the partition in question. It will be noted 
that the points representing experimental values 
of the logarithms of / for any one tone fall wpon 
a straight line. This relation between the reduc- 
tion of sound by a felt-like material, and the thick- 
ness of the material was found to hold for a single 
tone by Professor Sabine in 1915. The present 
extension to the entire range of musical tones is of 
importance, since it demonstrates that the process 
of transmission of sound by such a material is 
identical for all tones, independently of their 
pitch. It means of course, that increase in the 
logarithm of the reduction factor for a material 
like felt is proportional to the increase in thick- 
ness. Since each additional inch produces the same 
increment in the logarithm of the reduction factor 
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it follows that each additional inch of felt after 
the first reduces the intensity of the transmitted 
sound by a constant fraction. Referring to the 
example, the average increase in any number in 
the last column over the preceding number is .36. 
The number whose logarithm is .36 is approxi- 
mately 2.3. Each additional layer of felt then 
reduces the intensity of the transmitted sound in 
the ratio of 2.3 to 1. 

If the straight lines of Figure 2 be extended, 
toward the vertical axis it will be seen that they cut 
this axis at points above the origin. At first glance 
this would seem to indicate that a reduction in the 
intensity of the sound is produced by felt of zero 
thickness, an apparent paradox. What is really 
signified, however, is the fact that there is a re- 
duction in the intensity of the sound at the inter- 
face between the two media (i. e. felt and air) a 
fact quite explicable on theoretical grounds. We 
ean represent all the observed facts for a single 
tone by a single equation, 

logk = lg Ih=r+q-x 
I, 

Here, r is the logarithm of the reduction at the 
surface of the felt, and q¢ the logarithm of the 
reduction per unit thickness of the material ; 
x is the thickness. 


(To Be Continued.) 


Equation 3 


of 


Figure 2. Reduction of Intensity of Sound of different pitches 
transmitted by Hair Felt, plotted as a function of the thickness. 





THE PHOTOPLAY ARCHITECT 


What he does and how he works—lIllustrated by examples from the 
photoplay of Victorien Sardou’s ‘*Theodora’’ 
BY JEROME LACHENBRUCH 


LL art forms develop from the simple to 
the complex. Where the earliest forms reveal 
merely a method of communication, the later 
and more mature convey subtle suggestions that 
the individual may appreciate in the measure of 
his own emotional reactions. As the effect achieved 
becomes ever more subtle, it is obvious that the 
method by which it is attained has become more 
differentiated and the tools employed more numer- 
ous. In fact, the first sculptors not only shaped 
their own tools, but performed every operation that 
created the earliest iconograms. There were no 
marble blocks to 
be quarried, no 
clay models te 
be shaped, no 
variety of in- 
struments to be 
fashioned. Our 
forerunners’ 
furnished 
the material for 
their 
their arrow- 
shaped weapons 
became their 
chisels, and 
their creative 
urge led them to 
tell simple stor- 
of elemen- 
tary existence in 
crude pictorial 
form. 
3ut with the 
complexification 
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of civilization, artistic methods 
underwent a process of specialization, until today 
the seulptor’s hand and brain are occupied only 
with objectifying a concept in marble. The energy 
once spent in performing a number of simple 
preparatory operations is now lavished in more 
diffieult and more delicate ones. 

The modern architect differs from his prede- 
cessors in that he has delegated the physical crea- 
tion of his ideas to allied artificers. We recognize 
in him a man who plays with sketches and blue- 
prints; he is never the man who lays stone upon 
stone. But a new type of architect has developed 
within the last ten years who not only follows the 
fundamental procedure pursued by his colleagues, 
but also takes active, directorial command in see- 
ing that his plans are carried out according to his 


The mosaics in this scene are painted on plaster in a variety of colors chosen especially 
for their photographic value 


conceptions. In short, the motion picture archi- 
tect has found it necessary to revert to the methods 
of mediaeval architects and to watch each step in 
the construction of a motion picture set. 

It is well known that he deals with genuine 
architectural problems, but these are all subordi- 
nated to the primary purpose of creating a per- 
fect illusion on the motion picture screen. Con- 
sequently, his labor is complicated by such pic- 
torial considerations as light effects, composition, 
and photographic “angles.” A structure, imposing 
in itself, must be so built that it lends itself read- 
ily to the pres- 
ence of people. 
That 
its beauty must 
not only not be 
disturbed, but 
even increased 
by their actions. 
Asightseer 
leaning against 
the statue of a 
lion in a garden 
does not enhane» 
the pictorial 
beauty of that 
garden as a 
compo sition. 
But a mob in 
the Byzantine 
Hippodrome as 
shown in the ae- 
com panving 
photograph, be 
This fitness between the architectural 
environment surrounding and gracing human fig- 
ures is one of the subtlest problems that the screen 
architect has to consider. 

It is not a matter of chance that these tremen- 
dous sets are close reproductions of original strue- 
tures. Modifications may have to be made for the 
reason just mentioned, but the structures them- 
selves are the result of a long and painstaking proc- 
ess of research, planning, sketching, blueprinting 
and building. 

The research department of a large film com- 
pany is given many details to look up in such mat- 
ters as period decoration, minor designs and ma- 
terials. But there is always a directing mind who 
knows what should be done. In the case of the 
architect who planned the mammoth sets for the 
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Italian picture, “Theodora,” which was brought to 
America by Samuel Goldwyn, much of the re- 
search work was a matter of history to its creator, 
for the sets in “Theodora” are the work of the 
architect at the Vatican. As the story deals with 
the period of Justinian, during whose reign as 
emperor Byzantine art reached its finest flower in 
the structure of St. Sophia, the photoplay archi- 
tect fused the 
Oriental, Ro- 





man, Grecian 
and Christian 
elements that 
make the pres- 
ent Mosque 
one of the no- 
blest examples 
of architecture 
the world has 
ever known. 
When one 
reflects upon 
the number of 
sketches . and 
blueprints that 
must be made 
for a common- 
place _ photo- 
play exterior, 
one is appalled 
at the industry 
and sincerity 
that sereen 
architects 
bring to the 
creation of a 
spectacle. 
There are 
five . separate 
steps in ‘the 
screen  archi- 
tect’s labors be- 
fore he sees his 
conceptions as 
physical struc- 


tures. First, 
after reading 


the story and 
deciding upon 
the type of sets 
to be made, he 
draws a num- 
ber of sketches. 
These are care- 
fully gone over with the members of the director- 
ial staff, who study the effectiveness of the archi- 
tectural composition in connection with the dra- 
matic action to be filmed. Many sketches may be 
beautiful in themselves, but may be impractical 
as motion picture sets, for one of several reasons. 
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A scene in the Hippodrome 


REVIEW 


Perhaps some scenes that should be photographed 
beneath a window cannot be taken because the ac- 
tors might be overcrowded in a set constructed ac- 
cording to the sketch. Or the grouping or move- 
ment of the characters might be clumsy and out 
of keeping with the spirit that informed the archi- 
tect’s rough drawing. These details must be un- 
consciously in his mind when he is transferring 
his conception 
to a charcoal 
or a pencil and 
water 
drawing. 
When the 
sketches have 
been accepted, 
the more me- 
chanical _ ele- 
ments of the 
architect’s un- 
dertaking be- 
gin. From 
the rough de- 
sign, finished, 
detailed draw- 
ings are made 
of the various 





color 


sets viewed 
from different 
angles. Dis- 


similar eleva- 
tions, acting 
platforms for 
baleonies, 
height of 
arches and 
other details 
are all indicat- 
ed here for the 
army of 
blueprint 
draughtsmen, 
who are tke 


next group to 
add their la- 


bor and knowl- 
the 
work in hand. 
Literally 
scores of blue- 
prints are 
drawn for a 
mammoth 
spectacle like 
“Theodora,” the shell-like settings of which took 
six months to erect. 

But in the case of this picture, a procedure that 
is sometimes employed in American productions 
was followed. It consisted in erecting miniatures 
of every set that was to be constructed. For this 


edge to 

















alone, separate 
sets of blue 
prints had to be 


made. In a 
spectacle — con- 
ceived on so 


magnificent a 
scale, the mod- 
els 


were essen- 
tial for the di- 
rectorial staff 


to work out the 
pictorial group- 
ing of  thou- 
sands of play- 
ers to define the 
various 
from 


seenes 


angles 
which 
were to 
be made, to test 
in miniature the 
effect of light at 


disparate heights, 
record for future 
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In this scene the action of the play has been greatly enhanced by the well expressed 


and finally to decide upon and to 
reference the exact action of the 
various players in the different scenes and sets. 

One may readily imagine that a scene enlisting 
the services of thousands of actors cannot even be 
rehearsed unless the director has a very clear idea 


scale of the architectural setting 


garden. 





The Hippodrome 
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of what the ac- 
tion is to be. 
This is the im- 
portant use to 
which miniature 
models are put. 
There is anoth- 
er, too, but that 
is mainly for at- 
mospheric effect. 
When this is 
wanted, a mini- 
ature of a castle 
or some other 
structure that 
may not be used 
in the picture 
as a background 
for actors, is 
photogra p he d 
and inserted in 
the photoplay to 


add to the mood or to the continuity of the tale. For 
example, it may be thought valuable to show a flash 
of the gorgeous home to which the hero has brought 
his bride, yet so far as the story is concerned, the 
action may transpire in a remote corner. of the 
In photoplays of spectacular dimensions, 
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these atmospheric flashes, which occupy only a few 
feet of film on the screen, are important for their 
descriptive value as well as to avoid unnecessary 
titling. Yet, after all, they are but a side issue 
with the screen architect, his main interest lying 
in the erection of the life-sized sets. 

With the blueprints finished, some of the archi- 
tect’s most arduous work begins. The construc- 
tion department is prayerfully entrusted with the 
physical erection of the sets, but that doesn’t elim- 
inate the architect. He is not only in constant 
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effect desired, the requisite materials must be em- 
ployed in the construction work. Although the 
building branch of the motion picture studio knows 
these things, it is the artists who devise the color 
schemes of the various sets. Their information 
must often come from the architect who, as in the 
ease of a huge set that follows an architectural 
period, is supposed to be more familiar than they 
with the color work used in the ornamentation of 
different architectural styles. 

In “Theodora,” perhaps the most elaborate spec- 


A problem for the photoplay architect 


consultation with the builder in charge of. con- 
struction ; he is also out on the “lot,” climbing scaf- 
folds, often directing an apparently unimportant 
detail, or devising some means for one of the con- 
struction groups to circumvent an unforeseen, and 
often believed an unsurmountable, difficulty. 
Moreover, the photoplay architect encroaches on 


the builder’s preserves in still another respect. He 
must know materials, the color in which substances 
are reflected when subjected to the powerful bank 
and spot lights of the electricians; for the screen 
does not give back hard black and white, as many 
laymen suppose. Shades and tints of many colors 
may be suggested through the use of the ordinary 
film camera. But in order to obtain the exact 


. 


~ 


2 


tacle, architecturally, that has ever been made, the 
marvelous mosaic work that was one of the im- 
pressive features of Byzantine art, though orig- 
inal in that period only in its application, reappears 
on the sereen with the authentic colors truly sug- 
gested. Though they are, of course, not actually 
presented as in life, they are so remarkably con- 
trasted with the other color effects that they give 
the visual impression of reality. 

Not only are the original color contrasts main- 
tained in this Goldwyn spectacle, but most of the 
features of Byzantine architecture at its apex have 
been reproduced. The brick walls of houses, rich- 
ly inlaid with mosaic portraits of saints, shown 
full-face as they were in the sixth century, reveal 
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both Greek and Oriental designs. Moreover, the 
joint use of Roman arch and Grecian lintel, each 
modified by the other, the huge dome and semi- 
domes, with the lives of the saints storied there in 
bright mosaic of marble or of colored glass, all 
these combine to make the sets a close reproduction 
of the architecture of Justinian’s Constantinople. 
The distinet contribution of the Justinian period, 
the pushing out of semi-domes from a central dome, 
the former supported on minor arches, has been 
adapted directly from St. Sophia. With this, and 
the use of galleries at different elevations, the 
sense of spaciousness so manifest in the best ex- 
amples of six century architecture, has been 
achieved. The huge circus, or Hippodrome, large 
as it is in itself, appears gigantic because of its 
architectural treatment. 

Here, too, the Vatican architect has taken a 
step closer to maintaining the verities between 
original and reproduction than many Americans 
have. In most of our work, we have tried to avoid 


showing height in our photoplay spectacles. In 
“Theodora,” height copied from original sources, 


found its way to the motion picture sets. Roofs 
were not eliminated, for the reason, perhaps, that 
production costs have a different connotation in 
Italy than in California. While we have been 
able to present the dluston of height in many ways, 
“Theodora” actually shows it. One method is as 
good as another; in some instances, the suggested 
way may be the more effective. Who that has 
seen “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” can forget the 
sloping walls in some of the scenes that seemed to 
be cut off close to their base by the upper line of 
the screen frame. Here, the exaggerated perspec- 
tive gave the suggestion of that immense height 
which in the Italian spectacle is presented objec- 
tively. These are a few of the screen architect’s 
many difficult problems. 

Through his truly creative work, the photoplay 
architect has become one of the most important 
members of the producing staff. In creating the 
elaborate architectural type of motion picture, his 
work takes on an added value, for without his 
knowledge and his adaptive ability the spectacle 
cannot be created. 
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Christ Church 
Alexandria, Va. 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


MRIST CHURCH in Alexandria, Va., was, before the addi- 
he tion of its present tower, typical of a class of church build- 
ings erected during our Colonial period. It was a plain, 
foursquare building, with a hip roof, and its main. architectural 
features were the cornice and the finish of doors and windows. 
These received the considerable attention that was characteristic of 


the work of the skilled Colonial builder. 


George Washington was one of the first vestrymen of this 
church, and the pew he occupied remains today as it was in Wash- 


ington’s time. 


General Robert E. Lee, who commanded the Confederate forces 


during the Civil War, was also a member of this church, coming 


from his stately home in Arlington, a sketch of which house has 


been made by Mr. Eggers for this series. 





a Providence &-I- 
‘> 


A PROVIDENCE DOOR-YARD 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT Series of Early American Architecture 


Owing to an accident, the print described 
on the opposite page is necessarily omitted 
from this issue and this substituted in its place. 





“EDITORIAL: COMMENT: 


THE CHICAGO ARBITRATION 


HE important items in the recent decision of 

Judge Landis as arbiter between organiza- 
tions of employers and employes in Chicago have 
not been given deserved importance by the press 
which has stressed the wage scale. Judge Landis 
very truly said that “Reliable testimony showed 
a 20 per cent. reduction in wages, other conditions 
remaining the same, would produce but a 6 or 7 
per cent. reduction in building cost.” 

“The real malady lurked in a maze of conditions 
artificially created to give the parties a monopoly 
and in rules designed to produce waste for the 
mere sake of waste, all combining to bring about 
an insufferable situation, not the least burdensome 
element of which was the jurisdictional dispute 
between trades members of the same organization.” 

Judge Landis believes that the numerous cor- 
rective provisions that have been included in the 
more than forty trade agreements, if carried out 
in good faith will produce savings and economies 
to the public far greater than would have resulted 
from a 20 per cent. wage reduction, other factors 
and conditions remaining the same. 

It is upon other things than mere wage reduc- 
tions that public attention should be centered. 
Wages follow the law of supply and demand dur- 
ing a period of stationary or falling prices. The 
world is facing such a period now and wage re- 
ductions are inevitable in the building industry. 
The mutual agreement to be governed by rules of 
fair play and drop all rules restricting number 
of apprentices, restriction of output, restriction of 
outside competition, and a number of similar 
trades rules, will restore the building industry in 
public confidence. 

A few centuries ago in England skilled laborers 
who sought good pay far from home were sought 
iike runaway slaves and when caught were branded 
on the forehead with the first letter in the name 
of their home town. Thereafter they remained 
at home or if they went elsewhere, they went to a 
town with the same alphabetical designation. The 
remedy was the organization of labor and as late 
as 1840 men were deported in convict ships for 
joining labor unions. Today the labor unions are 
so strong that employers’ unions treat with them. 
Between the two a situation developed which led 
Judge Landis to say: 


“Tt is the violation of no confidence to say that building 
construction had gotten into bad repute in this com- 
munity. There was a general disposition to keep away 
from it as a thing diseased. Capital avoided it. The wise 
dollar preferred most any other form of activity, or no 
activity. 

“And this applied to the whole range of building con- 


struction from the cottage to the skyscraper. This atti- 
tude of the public added to the profound commercial and 
industrial depression generally existent, resulted in a vir- 
tual famine in housing accommodations and brought about 
the idleness of many thousands of men willing to work. 

“It was in view of these’ conditions that the umpire 
conceived it to be his duty to aid those parties to rehabil- 
itate the industry in the esteem of the public, the great 
unrepresented party to this arbitration, but nevertheless 


the one upon whom the consequences of the award would 
fall.” 


Faced with a period of lowering costs the two 
huge giants, organized employers and organized: 
employes, were forced as a measure of self-protec- 
tion to get together. Precedents had been created 
and decisions and rules based on them had to be 
swept away so the building industry could go 
through a period of readjustment such as other 
industries are going through. By their own rules 
employes had branded themselves and freedom of 
movement was impossible. Employers had fol- 
lowed suit and both employes and employers pro- 
hibited outsiders from coming in. The United 
States was becoming a republic of independent 
cities like ancient Greece and with promise of his- 
tory repeating itself. The decision of Judge Lan- 
dis has done what the leaders hoped in their hearts 
would be done. A fresh start is now possible and 


the future for the building industry is bright. 





REGIONAL TYPES OF ARCHITECTURE 
HE impressions and criticisms of architec- 
tural development in the United States by 

men of prominence in literary fields abroad, have 
been referred to in recent issues of both Archi- 
tecture and The Western Architect. It is, of 
course, satisfactory to learn that we are approved 


‘of and that the architecture we are developing in 


this country is typical of our steady advance as a 
nation. 

The “skyscraper” or tall building is in every 
case the main topic. 

The Western Architect, commenting on these 
things, in an article largely made up of excerpts 
from the writings of foreign critics of American 
architecture, refers with much repetition to an 
“American Architecture,” meaning, it is inferred, 
a national type, and to the “Chicago School,” mean- 
ing, it is also inferred, the Middle Western type. 

Accurately speaking, an “American” type of 
architecture would have reference to all of the 
Americas, North, South and Central. We shall 
never achieve an American type, and probably 
never successfully arrive at a national type. But 
we will evolve, and we are, steadily evolving re- 
gional types, and this result will be the most satis- 
factory. 
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The “Chicago School,” to which our esteemed 
contemporary so pridefully refers, is simply a 
good example of the development of a regional 
type. We shall not seek to dispute the claim of 
The Western Architect that a group of well 
trained, far-seeing men in the middle West have 
traveled further towards the development of a 
regional type than those in any other section. 

This Middle Western type will, in course ot 
time, become a unit among the series of types 
that regionally represent our architectural devel- 
opment and part of a composite type 
which will make our national architectural style. 
The fact that the foreign critic, visiting this 
country and not able by actual observation 
to comprehend the wide areas which com- 
prise these United States or the varied climates 
that here exist, speaks of the development of a 
national type, need not also lead the native ob- 
server into the same error. 


become 


We must develop our 
great sub-divisions to meet conditions of climate 
and we can never successfully attain a national 
characteristic in architecture until we have fully 
realized this necessity. 

The complete architectural exhibition, 
gathered by the Institute and exhibited in the 


very 


Smithsonian Institution during the recent con- 
vention in Washington, afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to see what has and will always happen 
in this country when there is standardization in 
types of buildings and the materials used in their 
construction. It was never possible to place re- 
gionally any buildings, such as apartment houses, 
hotels, business structures, by elements of design 
that would declare a regional location. 

In its newer architecture one city looks exactly 
like another. It is only in rare cases that motives 
of design are based on the adaptation of regional 
tradition, or suggested by the flora or the dom- 
inating industry of the locality. 

The Institute’s exhibition of architecture, as 
represented by Chapters all over the United States, 
with the possible exception of those in the Middle 
West, showed the tendency towards standardiza- 
tion in design, which may be taken as a develop- 
ment towards a national type, and little, if any, 
movement in the direction of regional types. The 


former, we feel, will be a retardance of the log- 
ical movement of our architectural development. 
The latter, the development of regional types, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE CHOIR STALLS 
From the Hoentschel Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Museum) 
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THE ENTOMBMENT 


FROM THE CHATEAU DE BIRON, FRENCH, EARLY XVI CENTURY MUSEUM 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 





NOTES ON THE 


THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Cass GitBerT, ARCHITECT 


HE building throughout is of the highest 
type of fireproof construction with structural 
parts of reinforced concrete and protected steel. 
All floors are of reinforced concrete with surfaces 
of plain cement finish, mastic, tile, mosnic and 
marble, each chosen with a view to its suitability 
in a particular location. All partitions are of 
terra cotta. 

All wood trim is of oak. The walls, piers and 
columns of the entrance hall and stair halls are 
of Tennessee marble, with stairs and floors a com- 
bination of Travertine and Tennessee marble. 
The walls of the delivery room are of Bedford 
stone. The exterior is of light Vermont marble 
with roof of slate and clay tile. 

All elevators are electrically operated. The 
lighting system is electric with fixtures generally 
of the semi-indirect type. Direct low pressure 
steam heat is used and the building is ventilated 
by a tempered blower system. 


HE verdict as to a library, when judged by 
its practical elements, may safely be left to 
the experienced librarian and his assistants. These 
men,* trained. by long experience, know what a 
libraty should be in its planning. It is reason- 
able that architects who study the problems of a 
public’ library would be more or less influenced 
by the verdiet of the men who will administer it 
ag a building for the storage of the books and their 
circulation. The Librarian of the Detroit Public 
Library on all oceasiqns expresses his unqualified 
approval of the building. His assistants, each in 
their special departments, are equally praiseful. 
While much and labored writing might express 
in many detailed references the excellence of this 
structure in design and plan, it will not, in view 
of the very complete illustration, be necessary. 
The trained observer will be able to study thor- 
oughly what Mr. Gilbert has so very splendidly 
accomplished. 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, MARINA MIS- 
SION, MAYAGUEZ, PORTO RICO 


D. Evererr Warp. Arcuirect 


“THE school building at Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
illustrated in this issue, is part of the im- 
provement of a block on the river front. In the 
project for the future development there is some 
model housing designed to give a better mode 
of living to the humblest ‘native Porto Rican. 

It may be of interest to state that the policy of 
Presbyterians in Porto Rico, in Arizona, and 


ILLUSTRATIONS | 


other home mission fields, is to establish schools 
where common public schools are needed, but still 
wanting. When the community is strong enough 
in sentiment and taxpayers to take over the school, 
the mission teacher is withdrawn and incidental 
religious instruction is left to the mission church. 

The present building is being constructed with 
walls and floors of reinforced concrete, designed 
to withstand at least moderate earthquake shocks. 

The roof construction is of wood covered with 
a slate surfaced composition roofing and protected 
beneath by means of metal lath and plastering. 

The lower part of the building is planned for 
school rooms for young children. It includes 
moving picture facilities for the benefit of the 
neighborhood. The second story is designed as 
living quarters for the teacher in charge and the 
assistant teachers. 


CHOIR STALLS 
Church of St. Pietro, Perugia, Italy 
MerAsuRED AND Drawn sy Rospert M. Brackatyi 


URING the period of the “High Renais- 

sance” in Italy churches of larger size and 
increasing decorative treatment were built. The 
decoration especially, was quite often concentrat- 
ed in choir stalls and ceilings, and many crafts- 
men were employed to beautify the interiors of 
these churches. The accompanying choir stalls, 
which are among the finest in Italy are of walnut 
and admirably carved and inlaid (Tarsia) by 
Stefano da Bergamo (1535-1616). The exquisite- 
ness of the carving and the choiceness of the 
decoration make these stalls worthy of careful 
study. 


MAIN ENTRANCE, CEMETERY OF -THE 
GATE OF HEAVEN 


Cuartes Wetirorp Leavitt, LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 


HIS gate is of Kingwood stone and wrought 

iron. When completed, the main entrance fea- 
ture will consist of a group of buildings, compris- 
ing, besides the gate, a Community Mausoleum and 
other improvements. The complete length of the 
gate, as shown in the illustration, is approximately 
60 feet, and the height of the piers, 16 feet. The 
pictures depicted in carving on the stone and 
wrought iron are all symbolic. The symbols are 
painted in high color, and as the gates open to- 
wards the North, their warmth with that of the 
rich carving on the piers makes a decidedly artis- 
tic effect. The architectural work is that of Blood- 
good Tuttle. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CEMETERY OF THE GATE OF HEAVEN 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES WELLFORD LEAVITT, LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 
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DETAIL, MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CEMETERY OF THE GATE OF HEAVEN 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES WELLFORD LEAVITT, LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 
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GATEWAY-VILLA .MEDICEA, CARREGGI, FLORENCE 





ACADEMY OF THE FINE-ARTS, RAVENNA VILLA MALCONTENTA, ON THE. BRENTA 


SOME ITALIAN SNAP-SHOTS 
BY ROBERT M. BLACKALL, 35TH HOLDER, ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 
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VENICE MONUMENT, PADUA PALAZZO LOREDAN, VENICE 


SOME ITALIAN SNAP-SHOTS 
BY ROBERT M. BLACKALL, 35TH HOLDER, ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 
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ELECTROLIERS IN PALAZZO PUBLICO, SIENA 








SOME ITALIAN SNAP-SHOTS 
BY ROBERT M. BLACKALL, 35TH HOLDER, ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIFICATIONS 


HE methods of control of the fundamental 

principles of specification writing as here- 

tofore expounded in this department can be 
applied with equal facility to the small office as 
well as that office which enjoys a large practice and 
maintains a specification department that devotes 
its time, exclusively, to the study and preparation 
of these essential documents. 

In many respects it is perhaps of greater im- 
portance to the oftice of less pretentious practice 
to devote more care to preparation of specifications 
than it is to the organizations of greater scope. 
That is to say, if the small office exercises extreme 
‘are in specifying what is to be accomplished and, 
as a necessary corollary, makes certain that the 
interdependence of the drawings and specifications 
is perfect, then there should be no reason for the 
architect to be disappointed in his hopes for ever- 
increasing business. 

Quite often specifications are not given their 
proper attention until after some difficulty has 
arisen on the work under construction, at which 
time the architect fervently—and with honest in- 
tentions—swears that never again will such a thing 
occur. Very probably that phrase or clause, or 
whatever it might be that has caused the difficulty, 
has been revised so as not to cause further annoy- 
ance, while at the same time, other parts have been 
neglected. So it runs—if the preparation of speci- 
fications has not been given the proper systemizing 
—first one part and then another part will be found 
to be in error and this see-sawing will continue un- 
til the specification writer, in desperation, submits 
to the utter necessity of approaching his problems 
from an entirely different view-point. 

Mistakes can be made by anyone regardless of 
the public or professional esteem in which his or- 
ganization is held and it requires constant en- 
deavor in correct analysis of the problems at hand 
to arrive at logical conclusions, regardless of the 
“size” of the office. It is true that those having 
more extended practices are passing through more 
varied experiences and have an accumulation of 
past work on which their judgment can be based. 
On the other hand, such large offices, merely be- 
cause of their size, have a great many more prob- 
lems with which they must contend and their de- 
partmentalization results from the necessity of 
putting in the hands of one person all matters 
having to do with one or a restricted number of 
the processes involved in the production of draw- 
ings or specification. Nevertheless, for each oper- 
ation, the specification writer does not find it much 
easier to prepare his specifications than would the 
architect of smaller practice who does his own 
work, except as his ingenuity has produced such 


labor-saving devices that system requires for con- 
venient operation. Thus it can be seen that if it 
were not for some attempt having been made so to 
organize the work that it can be produced expedi- 
tiously and at the same time with some degree of 
accuracy the specification writer who must de- 
vote all of his time to this special branch of the 
work would be so overloaded his department would 
break down under stress of operations that must 
be published for estimates simultaneously. 

The architect of smaller practice, who writes 
his own specifications, occupies a position somewhat 
analagous to that described above. His many pro- 
fessional duties make such inroads on his avail- 
able time that, unless his specification work is hap- 
pily organized, he cannot hope to accomplish cred- 
itable work unless he too has brought system into 
play and is prepared to do his work with the rap- 
idity the press of time requires. This is the critical 
point. There is such a great temptation to post- 
pone study of the specifications for each operation 
until the last minute when some old specification 
will be revamped in some hap-hazard fashion or 
else the work is turned over to one of the drafts- 
men to be checked (perhaps) by the architect, when 
they are completed. The confusion that inevitably 
results reflects the conditions attendant during the 
preparation of the specifications and, of course, is 
the precursor of like confusion in the field. 

If the architect of medium practice finds it im- 
possible to delegate the writing of specifications to 
one of his assistants and if he wishes to assure him- 
self of freedom of difficulties arising from inaccur- 
ate specifications he cannot do otherwise than de- 
vote as much time as is necessary to organize this 
part of his work immediately. It may seem an 
onerous task but he will find that once it has been 
done he will be able to give it a minimum amount 
of attention that will prevent it from becoming 
useless. As a matter of fact, no systemization of 
specification writing ever can become useless if it 
has been given sufficient study so that the needs of 
the work will be met. 


HERE seems to be an erroneous belief among 

some architects that the specifications for a 
many storied office building must be larger than 
for a similar building having but one or two office 
floors. If one thinks for a moment he will discover 
that the work in one story is merely repeated in 
the remaining stories, whether they are two or 
twenty and if one paragraph is sufficient to specify 
adequately the marble thresholds (or saddles) in 
one corridor it will cover the thresholds in all other 
stories, no matter how many there may be. So it 
is with the greater part of all other items entering 
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into any one type of building. Therefore no archi- 
tect who writes his specifications himself should 
feel that it is beyond his powers to organize his 
work on a scale similar to that of offices having 


quite an extended practice. This has been proved 
by the fact that some of the best specifications that 
have been written have been prepared, seemingly 
with the most meticulous care, by architects who 
are not what some persons foolishly term “big” 
architects. And, it is well to say here that some 
of the best examples of how not to write specifica- 
tions bear the name of these “big’’ offices. 

No one architect or class of architects has an ex- 
clusive God-given right to say that specifications 
produced in their offices are the best that can 
be written. Fortunately the ability to accomplish 
this most desirable result is inherent in the aver- 
age architect if he wants to do the right thing in 
the most correct manner. At the present time 
many architects undoubtedly have idle time dur- 
ing which they can, with profit, put their “specifi- 
cation house” in order. Everyone has in his oftice 
practically all the material required to make a start 
on the work and there undoubtedly is sufficient 
system in the present arrangement of those mat- 
ters having to do with specifications to warrant 
the assertion that the average architect will find 
the task less onerous than he may believe. 

The various schemes that have been outlined in 
these columns may be put in operation with not a 
great deal of labor and it is quite probable that as 
the work progresses the interest aroused may light- 
en the seemingly hard labor. It is certain that 
something of the sort must be done if the architect 
wishes to increase his business through the means 
of enthusiastic clients who can say that “their” 
architect succeeded in eliminating most of the vex- 
atious troubles commonly associated with building 
construction. 

In resume, the various steps that should be 
taken, particularly by the architect who writes all 
specifieations for his work, will be explained in 
somewhat different detail than given heretofore, 
in the hope that a more serious consideration of 
the importance of organization of the processes 
essential to correct specification writing will be 
engendered. In the first instance it will be as- 
sumed that the architect has a collection of cata- 
logs and similar informative data. 

A start should be made by analyzing the nature 
of the work that has been done in the past and the 
probabilities of the future. That is, if the work 
has, in the main, consisted of residences, small 
business buildings and apartments, with a sprink- 
ling of industrial buildings of diverse character, 
all these classes should be listed. There should be 
made an outline of all branches of the work treated 
separately in the specifications for each class, such 
as masonry, carpentry, sheet metal, plumbing, ete. 
When it is certain that these outlines are fairly 
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representative they should be merged into one 
complete outline. To this final outline there 
should be added items that may be unusual in the 
ordinary run of the work but which, nevertheless, 
may be expected at some future time. For example, 
in residence construction not a great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to the correction of accoustical 
defects yet it is quite possible that in some future 
residence it will be decided to treat the library or 
the billiard room so that noise will not disturb oc- 
cupants of the room in the one case or those in re- 
mote parts of the house in the other case. A study 
of these possibilities will indicate a number of ad- 
ditional items that should appear in the general 
outline. 


HE arrangement of the catalog file should 

then be undertaken using either method that 
already has been suggested. As the catalogs are filed 
the parts of the work they cover should be checked 
off and, at the same time, a cross-index should be 
prepared, if it seems advisable to have one. Upon 
completion of this work it will probably be found 
that many desirable catalogs are missing and they 
should be sent for at once, rather than to wait until 
they are needed and be disappointed because they 
are not in the file. If space is a desideratum many 
of the catalogs may be reduced in thickness by re- 
moving pages that have no vital use in the prepar- 
ation of specifications such as whole sheets of pic- 
tures of buildings in which some detail of interior 
equipment may have been used. The file will be 
of much greater value if all such extraneous matter 
is removed and it will be surprising how much 
space can be saved. 

At the time the catalog file is being arranged a 
list of its contents should be made and the date of 
publication of each catalog indicated. If catalogs 
are dated three or more years previous the manu- 
facturer should be notified to send a copy of the 
current catalog if the one filed has been super- 
seded by subsequent issues. In the interest of ac- 
curacy it would be well to make such an inquiry 
respecting every catalog but as this might, in some 
cases, entail a great deal of work at the outset the 
first suggestion should be followed rather than the 
second one. 

While the catalogs are being arranged the speci- 
fication data file should be kept in mind and mat- 
ter that properly belongs therein rather than in the 
catalog file should be separated. There is some 
possible chance of confusion with respect to the 
line of demarkation between what should go in the 
catalog file and what should go in the specification 
data file. It is suggested that the specification data 
file contain only that matter of an informative 
nature that relates to the production, fabrication 
or finish of material, standard specifications and 
historical data that may assist in a more intelligent 
use of the various items. The catalog file, then, 
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would receive all matter exhibiting shape, contour, 
size, recommended methods of installation and sim- 
ilar information or customary usages. The speci- 
fication data file also should contain all previous 
specifications and specifications prepared by other 
architects. The method of arrangement of matter 
in this file is perhaps more difficult of solution than 
for the catalog file as the multiplicity of sub-di- 
visions, if carried to too fine detail may be harmful 
to easy use. The probable arrangement, however, 
should at least be based on the major sub-divi- 
sions of the specifications. Then one part of the 
tile would be devoted to, say, “Concrete Masonry,” 
in which all matter relating to this part of the 
work would be placed. As the matter to be filed is 
gathered together or increases in amount subse- 
quent to the establishment of the file, logical sub- 
divisions will become apparent, at which time the 
tile can be re-arranged as convenience of accessibil- 
ity dictates. 

The preparation of a master specification, care- 
ful compilation of which has been advised in a 
previous article, may be held in abeyance until 
after the catalog and specification data files have 
been brought to a state of usability and their or- 
ganization seems to be sufficient. for present needs. 
However, the ultimate use of a master specification 
is deemed advisable, for its formation will, of itself 
assist in the proper preparation of a specification. 
When it is to be compiled the matter that is to be 
put into it should be very carefully studied to make 
sure that its general style is of the same standard 
throughout. That is to say, if the architect has a 
tendency to be extremely brief in some parts of his 
specification and, while brief, is able to include all 
essentials, he should endeavor to have all other 
parts somewhat similar. A specification that is 
extremely brief in spots and quite loquacious or 
verbose in other spots is not well balanced and 
gives the impression that brevity is the result of ig- 
norance while loquacity indicates a desire to parade 
one’s knowledge before the reader. 

If, during the compilation of the master specifi- 
cation, it appears that several paragraphs may be 
written treating the same subject in different ways 
such paragraphs should be prepared so that al] such 
variations, so far as possible will be fixed at the 
inception of the work. Repetition of subject mat- 


ter in the master specification should not be avoid- 
ed but rather it should be cultivated if it tends to 
present valuable data in usable form. Repetition, 
however, should not be carried to an extreme, such 
as an attempt to see in how many ways the antici- 
pated accomplishment of the desired object may be 
had with the use of the same materials or methods 
in all cases, , 


HE use of card indexes has been advocated 

by some specification writers and some such 
devices have in times past, been placed on the mar- 
ket. The users of card indexes have been able 
to organize their specification work so well that 
much time and labor are saved in the compilation 
of new specifications. For all practical purposes the 
master specification which has been discussed here 
is the same as a card system except that for the 
former standard loose leaf sheets are used whereas 
for the latter cards of either the regular 4x6” 
size or 5”x8” size are used. For either form of 
specification the matter may be typed directly on 
the units or it may be typed on sheets of paper 
which are pasted to the sheets or cards. 

It is not possible to judge as to whether the one 
or the other system is the best to be used. The 
American Specification Institute undoubtedly will 
meet this problem at some early date and it is to be 
hoped that the membership of this organization will 
find it possible to make some determination nela- 
tive to the merits or demerits of the respective 
methods of master specification compilation. The 
architect or specification writer (and this does not 
mean that specification writers are not architects 
or should not be considered as such) must remem- 
ber that the writing of specifications is just as in- 
timate an expression of his individuality as the 
delineation of the drawings. It is perfectly pro- 
per that certain standards should be set up which 
can be followed in the writing of specifications 
and it is the purpose of this department to sug- 
gest such methods or usages that might become a 
standard of some fashion. But standardization 
can not eliminate the intimate personal element 
without discarding individuality and that condi- 
tion is not desired by anyone interested in the more 
accurate, concise and coherent writing of specifi- 
cations for building construction and equipment. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CLINTON H. BLAKE, Jr., of the New York Bar 


HE architect of today is necessarily interest- 

ed in the increasing tendency to arrange for 
the adjustment of disputes by arbitration. He 
is interested in this, not only because of the fact 
that it affects his differences with his client and 
offers a particular method of disposing of them, 
but also because it is especially important in the 
relations of his client with the contractor and 
in its bearing on the status and disposition of 
controversies arising between them. 

There is nothing novel, of course, in the simple 
idea of adjustment of differences by arbitrators. 
It is a method which has been adopted to a great- 
er or less extent in disputes between men for 
centuries. The modern development of the idea, 
however, is quite different. 

The courts have always been jealous of their 
prerogatives, and have refused repeatedly to allow 
people, by private agreement as to the method in 
which disputes can be settled, to oust the court of 
its jurisdiction. This theory has been perfectly 
logical, and has been based on the thought that 
the people, in setting up a judicial system with 
the courts to administer the law, have provided 
the courts as the means by which private disputes 
and controversies are to be decided. 

The logical final step, in order to give arbitra- 
tion a proper and definite status in our legal 
system, has been the providing, by statutory en- 
actment, that the parties to a dispute may arbi- 
trate and that an agreement, to submit a dispute 
to arbitration, is valid and enforcible. 

The legislature of the State of New York, in 
the laws of 1920, declared in effect a new public 
policy, abrogating the ancient rule as the court 
construing the statute said, and provided among 
other things that “A provision in a written con- 
tract to settle by arbitration a controversy here- 
after arising between the parties to the contract, 
or a submission hereafter entered into of an exist- 
ing controversy to arbitration pursuant to title 
eight of chapter seventeen of the code of civil 
procedure, shall be valid, enforcible and irrevoc- 
able, save upon such grounds as exist at law or in 
equity for the revocation of any contract.” Other 
sections of the New York Arbitration Law pro- 
vide for the enforcing of the arbitration contract, 
the naming of the arbitrator, and a stay of pro- 
ceedings, in the event that any suit or proceeding 
is brought when the arbitration is ordered. 

It was not long after the adoption of this law, 
before its validity was challenged. It was claim- 
ed that it was in violation of the provisions of the 
state constitution securing the right of trial by 


jury. It was claimed that it was unconstitution- 
al as curtailing the general jurisdiction of the 
New York Supreme Court, which the constitu- 
tion of that state continues unimpaired. It was 
contended that it violated the federal constitu- 
tion, in that it might impair the obligation of a 
contract. 

The Court of Appeals has recently disposed of 
all these claims in an opinion rendered by Judge 
Cardoza. It is held that the arbitration law is 
applicable to pre-existing contracts, but not to 
pending actions. If the contract was made before 
the statute was enacted, but the parties to the 
contract had not elected what remedies they would 
pursue, at the time the statute went into effect, 
(for instance, if no suit had yet been commenced ) 
they might have their choice of any legal remedies 
available at the time when the choice is actually 
made. If however, an action had been com- 
menced before the enactment of the statute, the 
commencement of the action would be construed 
to be an election to sue in the ordinary way, and 
that particular controversy could not be settled 
under the arbitration law. The Court held that 
the statute was not unconstitutional in that it 
abrogated the trial by jury, because a jury trial 
is a right which may be waived, and by the con- 
sent to arbitrate, the parties to the arbitration 
agreement did waive it. 

The Court further held that the statute was 
not unconstitutional as depriving the Supreme 
Court of its jurisdiction; that the people had, in 
fact, established the Supreme Court to administer 
the law; that the arbitration suit, being part of 
the law, it was proper that it should be ad- 
ministered by the court, that this would not oust 
the court of jurisdiction, but would merely in- 
troduce a new issue into the cause. 

The operation of the arbitration law is quite 
simple. Where contending parties agree that their 
controversy may be decided by the Board of Ar- 
bitrators, the court, under the Arbitration Law, 
must decide in the first place, whether such an 
agreement has been made. If it has been made 
and is of a character which is valid under the 
law, the court will not proceed in the usual way 
until the facts have been established by the ar- 
bitration. When this has been done, the court is 
still available “for whatever measure of relief the 
situation may exact. * * * The award will be 
enforced if valid and for cause, will be annulled.” 
Finally the court held that the law did not im- 
pair the obligations of a contract, but that, on the 
contrary, it strengthened them. 
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It is reasonable to expect that the precedent 
set by the New York law will be followed in 
other states and that the common sense view of 
the Arbitration Law adopted by the New York 
Court will be concurred in by the courts in other 
jurisdictions when similar questions are presented 
to them for determination. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
AS owner and a builder entered into a con- 


struction contract which did not contain any 
clause to the effect that the builder should not be 
liable for damages arising from strikes and sim- 
ilar causes. There was a delay of seven and one- 
half months in the completion of the work. An 
action was brought for an accounting in equity 
by one of the parties and the other countered with 
a claim for damages. The work was being con- 
ducted during the continuance of the World War. 
The court found that each side had been charge- 
able to some extent with negligence and that each 
had contributed somewhat to the delay. It was 
held that neither party could, under these condi- 
tions, recover from the other. The court decided 
that it would take judicial notice of the conditions 
attending the prosecution of the war and of the 
effect of the war and of these conditions on the 
country at large and on building and construction 
activities generally. 

Home Builders v. Busk (Nebraska-1921) 182 N. W. 589. 

A contract, made in writing, covering the re- 

construction of the roof of a building, pro- 
vided that the contractors should not be responsible 
for damages due to strikes, fire, accident or other 
causes beyond their control. While the work was 
under way and before the roofing operation had 
been completed, a rain storm broke and caused 
damage. The evidence showed that the approach- 
ing storm was visible two or three hours before it 
finally broke. In an action by the owner to re- 
cover for the damage done by the rain the con- 
tractors claimed that the clause in the contract, 
referred to, exempted them from liability. The 
court held that the defense was not tenable, and 
that under the conditions the failure of the con- 
tractors to cover an opening in the roof, in time 


to prevent the damage, was negligence for which 
they should be held liable. 


Orshel Co. v. Fischer (Iowa-1921) 181 N. W. 775. 


T is the ordinary rule that a lien cannot be 
charged against real property for improvements 
unless the work is done with the consent of the 
owner. The legislature may, however, if it deem 
it proper to do so, provide, by statute, that an 
owner who knows that the improvements are be- 


ing made and keeps silent, shall be considered to 
have authorized them. The interest of a part own- 
er also may be subjected to a lien for the entire 
cost of improvements made at his instance or with 
his consent, and where only one of several part 
owners knew of an improvement and failed to dis- 
claim responsibility for it, his interest in the land 
may be charged with a lien for the cost of the en- 
tire improvement. 

Bergland & Peterson v. Wright (Minnesota-1921) 182 
N. W. 624. 


A written contract will not be set aside unless 
fraud or misrepresentation be shown. More- 
over, the misrepresentation must be as to a ma- 
terial matter. Misrepresentation on a point which 
is of no importance and materiality will not be 
enough. The existence of fraud will not be pre- 
sumed and the party who charges it, must prove 
and establish it. 

Smith v. Waterloo, etc. Ry. Co. (Iowa-1921) 182 N. W. 
890. 


NE who furnishes materials for a building at 
the instance of a subcontractor in the second 
degree is entitled to a lien, under lien law of Iowa. 
But one who contracts to furnish steel work and 
who is required to “fabricate” a substantial part 
of it, according to the requirements of the plans 
and specifications, is a contractor as distinguished 
from a materialman. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co. v. Hennepin Lumber Co. 
(Minnesota-1921) 182 N. W. 994, 


U NDER the Mechanics’ Lien Law of Connecti- 
cut (General Statutes of Connecticut 1918, 
Section 5217), the lien right of a subcontractor 
depends on the existence of the right to a lien in 
the original contractor, irrespective of whether 
the original contractor ever proceeded to perfect 
the right or not. Where a donor conveyed land to 
a charitable organization as a gift and later, and 
following the conveyance and as an additional gift, 
contracted for the erection of a building on the 
land, it was held that the donor could not be con- 
sidered the equitable owner of the land so as to 
subject the latter to a Mechanics’ lien in favor of 
an unpaid subcontractor, on the theory that the 
contract between the general contractor and the 
donor was a contract between the contractor and 
the owner; the mere fact that the owner under 
such circumstances knew that the work was going 
on is nat equivalent to his consent within the statu- 
tory provision, which provides that a lien may at- 
tach where materials are furnished with the con- 
sent of the owner. 

Avery v, Smith (Supreme Court of Connecticut) 113 
Atlantic Reporter 313. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
- ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


LIGHT WEIGHT STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Suggestions on fire-safe construction for average buildings 


RCHITECTS, contractors and engineers 

have been reading advertisements of metal 

lumber for a long time and cireulars and 
descriptive matter are to be found in every up to 
date data file. To these men who have been keep- 
ing track of the material it will be somewhat of a 
shock to learn that the first two story metal lumber 
building was erected a few months ago in Canton, 
Ohio. It is shown completed, ready for tenants, 
on this page and the two views following show 
details of construction. In a case of this kind 
where the manufactur- 
ers undoubtedly waived 
considerable profit in 
order to demonstrate 
the practicability of 
their material, the ques- 
tion of cost as compared 
with wood framed hous- 
es cannot be said to be 
settled. However, the 
sale price of the build- 
ing is given as $10,500, 
this covering the walks, 
drive, shrubbery, flow- 
ers and completed lawn. 
It is stated that the 
house is on a desirable 
lot located on a paved 
street in the best resi- 
dential section of the 
city, all of which sounds much like an advertise- 
ment. 

The main point of interest is that at last a two 
story house of metal lumber has been erected. Dur- 
ing the war a number of small single floor houses 
were built of metal lumber but nothing ambitious 
was attempted. It is now stated that stock plans 
for low cost houses, such as architects cannot afford 
to bother with ‘except in quantity, as for a land 
development enterprise, are available. Metal lum- 
ber was hailed many years ago as a material which 
would replace wood for dwelling houses but the 
early promoters found promotion costs very high 
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The Completed House 


Or 


and the difficulties encountered in framing joists 
to studs and in framing over openings in bearing 
walls led many of them to abandon the idea of 
houses built with this material instead of wood. 
The light weight joists were very popular and were 
exploited in connection with bearing walls of brick, 
concrete or stone, with interior non-bearing parti- 
tions of metal lumber studs. In the many build: 
ings in which this material was used a small num- 
ber had a few load-carrying interior partitions. The 
building of a steel frame house following the plans 
of a wood framed house 
is an achievement. 

The studs and joists 
have prongs at regular 
intervals by means of 
which metal lath is at- 
tached. ‘The interior is 
plastered with ordinary 
plaster and the outside 
is plastered with dur- 
able stucco. Some of 
the cracking in stueco 
is due to shrinkage of 
wood and this source of 
cracks is done away 
with by using metal 
lumber, leaving then as 
the only possible causes 
for cracking, inferior 
materials or workman- 
ship in the stucco, carelessness in framing and 
failure of foundations, all avoidable with proper 
inspection. 

Spikes and nails used in wood frame buildings 
are replaced by 3/8-in. and 7/16-in. bolts in the 
assembly of metal lumber. The framing and con- 
nections follow approved practice in rolled strue- 
tural steel, the details being modified for the very 
light loads to be carried on the floors of dwelling 
Framing over openings in bearing walls 
follows wood framing very closely. Bridging be- 
tween joists is replaced by tension straps. Ceil- 
ings on the underside of joists are plastered on 


houses. 
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metal lath attached by the prongs and the floor over 
the joists is of reinforced concrete, the reinforcing 
consisting of ribbed metal lath. Wood floors are 
often placed over the concrete on wooden furring 
strips attached to the upper edge of the floor hoist. 
A fire which may attack the floor can be easily con- 
trolled for it is confined to the upper surface and 
will merely char the wood. 





Frame work of metal lumber house ready for lath. Rear view 


It is stated on good authority that about 74 per 
cent. of all fires originate on the inside and the 


oie a 
>’ 





Lath on metal lumber house ready for plasterer. 
Cornice going on 


manufacturers of metal joists have done a real 
service in introducing this light and inexpensive 
non-burnable material. Many fires originate in 
basements and the use of metal floor joists with 
plastered basement ceilings and first floor of rein- 
forced concrete will reduce the cost of insurance 
and have considerable effect on statistics of fire 
losses. With each additional steel joist floor the 


fire-safeness is increased and the use of partitions 
of metal studs plastered on both sides gives addi- 
tional security. The illustrations of floors and 
partitions made in this manner can be studied to 
advantage. 

The floor loads in dwelling houses are very light 
and wood has no competitor in standard weight 
rolled steel sections, which make the dead load dis- 
proportionately large. Metal lumber, or pressed 
steel joists give sufficient strength and stiffness 
with the minimum of dead load. For floors carry- 
ing ordinary loads the pressed steel joists are strong 
competitors of wood and in many cities are replac- 
ing wood in dwellings, hotels, clubs, ete. Being 
light they reduce the weight to be carried on par- 
tition and bearing walls as compared with standard 
rolled steel sections and ordinary reinforced con- 
crete floors, with or without tile between ribs. The 


weight is comparable to wood with the added ad- 





Apartment houses in Brookline, Mass., in which all floors. are carried 
on light steel joists. Partitions are of plaster on metal lath 
carried on metal studding 


vantage that there is no shrinkage and settlement 
and no danger of dry rot. Moisture alone affects 
steel and when it is protected against moisture by 
paint or other protective coating it may be said 
to be everlasting. It affords no harboring places 
for vermin and it cannot burn. 

Metal lumber is made of very thin steel strips 
pressed into the shape of channels. Two of these 
channels placed back to back make an I beam. The 
beams were formerly made by rivetting the chan- 
nels together but it is less expensive to join them 
by spot welding and rivetted sections are rare to- 
day. Pressing was also found to be expensive so 
that metal lumber today is formed by a roiling 
process in a forming mill. This operation is per- 
formed by a series of rolls similar to the rolls in a 
steel mill, the strips of light steel being gradually 
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formed into shape. Every step in the formation 
of this lumber is a rolling process and the channel 
sections come from the rolls in varying lengths 
up to a maximum of 130 feet. The first rolls run 
in oil for the purpose of coating the steel strip and 





Apartment houses, Brookline, Mass., showing steel stud construction 
in all partitions, and steel joist floors 





Underside of pressed steel floor 








Teleph one Exchange, Akron, Ohio. Brick bearing walls. Interior 
was of ordinary wood joist floor construction, wood studding 
and wood lath. Gutted by fire the interior was reconstructed 
with structural steel and steel lumber joists 





E. J. Woodison Factory, Detroit, Mich. Geo. W. Graves, Architect. 
Live load 200 lb. per sq. ft. Joists 20 in. on centers. Supported 
on structural steel 


facilitate production. This oil also prevents rust- 
ing in the seam between two channel sections when 
welded back to back to form an I section. 

The steel channel sections are sorted according 
to length after the rolling is completed and are 
placed back to back in pairs. Each pair is passed 
through a spot welding machine which spot welds 
Niagara Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. Thos. F. Heber, Architect. Pressed the webs together. The spot welds are %% in. in 

steel floor and bearing partitions diameter and so strong that tests of beams to de 
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struction have resulted in the tearing out of small 
disks of metal from the webs. 

Steel joists are now made with depths as great 
as 18 inches. The web 
is a sheet having a 
width equal to the full 
depth of the joist, the 
flanges consisting of 
narrow channels attach- 
ed at their edges to the 
web plate. A joist built 
up in this manner is in 
reality a plate girder. It 
is used as the web of a 
combination steel and 
concrete T beam. The 
upper flange is embed- 
ded in the concrete floor 
slab, which is thus 
called upon to carry all 
compression, the lower 
flange of the light steel 
girder carrying all the 
tension. 

The limitations of 
the material confine it 
to spans not exceeding 
24 feet and floor loads 





Arctic Ice Cream Co., Detroit, Mich. Steel joist floors framing into 
reinforced concrete girder of T section 


not exceeding 125 pounds per square foot. This 
makes it the lightest known floor and claims are 
made that in competition with ordinary types of 
reinforced concrete 
floors savings in cost of 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 
have been made. There 
were also proportionate 
savings in other struc- 
tural parts as reduc- 
tion in floor dead load 
affects girders, col- 
umns, walls and foun- 
dations. 

The annual per capita 
fire loss in the United 
States is approximately 
ten times that in Euro- 
pean countries. Fire- 
safe building will go far 
to reduce this tremen- 
dous disparity and light 
structural steel sec- 
tions will aid in the 
solution of the vexing 
question of how to build 
fire-safe at a minimum 
cost. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF EXPOSURE TESTS 
ON COLORLESS WATERPROOFING 
MATERIALS 


HE Bureau of Standards, 8. W. Stratton, 

Director, issued in August a bulletin con- 

taining a preliminary report of exposure 
tests on colorless waterproofing materials. The 
following extracts contain the data which is of most 
interest to architects. 


Purpose or TEsts 

The purpose of this study is: (1) to compare the 
effectiveness of numerous waterproofing materials 
found on the market, (2) to determine the dura- 
bility of the treatments when exposed to the wea- 
ther, (3) to determine the effect of the treatments 
on the appearance of light colored stones. 
MATERIALS Metuops oF 


DESCRIPTION OF AND 


APPLICATION 


All waterproofing materials except two were 
submitted by the manufacturers. Treatment T 
described below is non-proprietary. The relation 
between the reference letters and the trade names 
is withheld from publication. 


Material A.—A thin liquid of clear yellow color 
consisting mainly of china wood oil dissolved in a 
petroleum distillate. The non-volatile is approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. Two or three applications 
were specified for porous stones and one for dense 
stones like marble. Where more than one is ap- 
plied the first is allowed to dry thoroughly before 
applying the second. The limestone specimens 
treated for the tests reported herein were given 
three liberal coats 24 hours apart. 

Material B.—A very thin liquid of clear yellow 
color containing approximately 67 per cent. of 
volatile matter. The non-volatile consists of equal 
parts of paraffin and a fatty oil. Two coats were 
specified for rough surfaces and one for cut stone. 
The specimens were given two coats at an interval 
of 24 hours. 

Material C.—A thin liquid slightly brown in 
color, containing about 96 per cent. of volatile mat- 
ter. The non-volatile consists of an aluminum soap 
and the solvent is mineral spirits. One applica- 


tion was recommended in which the surface should 
be brushed over until thoroughly saturated. 


The 
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test specimens were treated in accordance with this 
recommendation. 

Material D.—A thin liquid, light yellow in color, 
having a china wood oil odor. The volatile matter 
amounts to about 90 per cent., which is mineral 
spirits. The non-volatile is a fatty oil. The recom- 
mendations for application were at least two coats 
applied with a bristle brush 24 hours apart. The 
specimens treated were given three coats, since 
the stone did not appear to be saturated by the 
second. 

Material E.—A 15 per cent. aqueous solution of 
magnesium fluid silicate. This material was ap- 
plied to the specimens in three coats of the fol- 
lowing solutions: 


1, 1 part solution to 2 parts water. 
2, 1 part solution to 1 part water. 


3, 2 parts solution to 1 part water. 





Material F.—A thin liquid of milky color, and 
odor of ammonia. The volatile amounts to about 
97 per cent., which is water, and the solid matter 
is sodium-ammonium soap. The recommendation 
for application was two coats for ordinary mate- 
rials, and three for unusually porous materials, ap- 
plied with a brush or spray. ‘The specimens were 
given three coats 24 hours apart. 

Material G.—A very thin liquid, having a nitro- 
benzol odor. The volatile amounts to about 85 
per cent., which is a petroleum distillate. The non- 
volatile appears to be a heavy petroleum distillate. 
The recommendations for application require two 
or more coats at intervals of 24 hours. The speci- 
mens were given three coats. 

Material H.—A milky liquid consisting mainly 
of a 6 per cent. aqueous solution of casein glue. 
The manufacturers recommend not less than two 
coats, the second to be applied immediately after 
the first is absorbed. Two coats were applied to the 
specimens under test. 

Material I.—A thin liquid of light amber color. 
The volatile amounts to about 62 per cent. which 
is petroleum distillate. The non-volatile is a mix- 
ture of fatty oil and paraffin. The manufacturers 
recommend that the material be applied until the 
stone is saturated, which will usually require not 
more than two coats. The specimens were given 
three coats. 


Material J.—A clear, slightly yellowish liquid 
of the consistency of syrup, and the odor of fusel 
oil. The volatile amounts to about 92 per cent., 
which is ethyl acetate, acetone, ete. The non-vola- 
tile is mainly cellulose nitrate. The producers reec- 
ommend this material for urban districts where 
there is considerable smoke. They recommend that 
it be thinned for use on Indiana limestone with 5 
per cent. of amyl acetate. The specimens treated for 


testing were given one liberal coat, in accordance 
with these recommendations. 

Material K.—A thin liquid of yellowish brown 
color and coal tar naphtha odor. . The volatile 
amounts to about 62 per cent., which is solvent 
naphtha, and the solid matter is coal tar resin. The 
producers recommend this for alkaline conditions 
such as found along the sea shore. The specimens 
were given two coats at an interval of 24 hours. 

Material M.—A thin clear liquid with an odor 
of mineral spirits. The volatile amounts to about 
86 per cent., which is a petroleum distillate. The 
solid matter is paraffin. The producers recom- 
mend one coat applied with a brush or by dipping. 
The specimens were given one liberal coat with a 
brush. 

Material O.—A thin liquid of amber color and 
odor of varnish. The volatile amounts to about 60 
per cent., which is mainly mineral spirits. The 
solids are oils and resins. The producers recom- 
mend two coats. The specimens were given two 
coats at an interval of 24 hours. 

Material P.—A thin liquid of amber color and 
varnish odor. The volatile amounts to about 62 
per cent. which is mainly mineral spirits. The 
non-volatile consists of oils and resins. The pro- 
ducers recommend two coats. The specimens were 
given two coats at an interval of 24 hours. : 

Material Q.—A thin liquid of amber color and 
varnish odor. The volatile amounts to about 68 
per cent., which is mainly mineral spirits. The 
non-volatile consists of oils and resins. This ma- 
terial and the two preceeding are thin varnishes. 
The specimens were treated with two coats. 

Material R.—This treatment consists of a lib- 
eral application of molten paraffin which is after- 
wards heated with a flame to drive the wax into 
the pores of the stone. The specimens were first 
heated in the drying oven to 110 deg. C. and heated 
again with the flame of the Bunsen burner after 
the application. 

Material S.—A thin cloudy liquid having an 
odor of mineral spirits. The volatile amounts to 
about 93 per cent., which is mainly mineral spirits. 
The solid matter is paraffin. The producers speci- 
fy two applications with a brush, for stones of or- 
dinary porosity, or three for very porous materials. 
The limestone specimens were given two coats. 

Material T.—This is a non-proprietary treat- 
ment known as “Sylvester’s Process.” It consists 
of 34 lb. of soft soap dissolved in 1 gal. of water 
and 14 Ib. of alum dissolved in 4 gal. of water. 
The soap solution is applied and shortly afterwards 
the alum solution is applied. The action that 
takes place results in the deposition of an alum- 
inum soap which is insoluble. The specimens 
treated by this process were given three applica- 
tions as described above. 
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DEscRIPTION OF STONE SPECIMENS 


Two types of stone were used for testing the wa- 
terproofing materials, viz., Indiana limestone and 
a light colored, fine grained sandstone from New 
Mexico. Specimens were prepared from four 
samples of the limestone representing the products 
of four different localities. The specimens were 
cut from the different stones with a-core drill, and 
were 2 inches in diameter and 214 inches high. 
These cylinders were ground on the ends to give 
smooth well finished surfaces. 


The different stones are described in the follow- 
ing table: 





Mark Type of Stone Color Texture Water absorption in 





30 min. 7 days 

per cent. per cent. 
No. 1 Ind. Limestone Buff Fine gr. 4.49 §.52 
No, 2 Ind. Limestone Buff Fine gr. 3.16 5.18 
No. 3 Ind. Limestone Buff Medium 5.44 5.87 
No. 4 Ind. Limestone Buff Coarse 5.59 6.43 
No. 5 N.M. Sandstone Gray Fine gr. 1.94 3.24 


were taken into the laboratory, weighed, immersed 
in water for thirty minutes and weighed again 
after drying the surface with a towel. The results 
of the weight determinations are shown in the re- 
port by curves. 

In a few cases the weight curves indicate that a 
considerable amount of water was retained in the 
stone since all the subsequent weighings were high- 
er than the first. It was noted that for most cases 
there was a gradual loss in weight with the length 
of exposure. This may be due partly to the grad- 
ual disappearance of the waterproofing material 
and partly to the solution of the stone. 

In the case of Stone No. 1 treated with Material 
C, the weight at the end of 7 months was less than 
the weight of the dry stone before it was treated. 
In this case the loss cannot be accounted for by the 
disappearance of the treatment, and must be part- 
ly accounted for by the solution of the stone. The 
same thing occurred in the case of Stone No. 4 
treated with material T. 

It was noted that a rain shortly before the time 





Appearance of treated stone in waterproofing tests. Some are changed less by the treatment than by a year of. exposure to soot and smoke. 


DEscrIPTION oF TEsTS 

The finished specimens were dried in the elec- 
tric oven at 110 deg. C before the treatments were 
applied. All proprietary treatments were applied 
in accordance with the recommendations of the pro- 
ducers. Special care was taken to obtain a thor- 
ough penetration and it is believed that better re- 
sults were obtained on the specimens than could be 
obtained on a structure. The uniformity of results 
obtained from the different specimens treated with 
the same waterproofing material indicated that the 
treatments were properly applied. 

After the treatments appeared to be dry, the 
weights of the treated specimens were determined. 
The specimens were then put on the roof of a 
building where they were freely exposed to the 
rain and sunshine. Each month the specimens 


of weighing caused a considerable increase in the 
weights of the specimens, but when a few dry days 
preceded the weighing, the weights were usually 
found to be near the original. A few of the ma- 
terials allowed a considerable absorption of water 
which was retained in the specimens. Such ma- 
terials would probably be more harmful than bene- 
ficial where exposed to frost action. 

Results for the following specimens have not 
been included in this report, due to the fact that 
they have not been under test long enough to justi- 
fy it; H, J, L, S and O. 

The accompanying illustration shows the ap- 
pearance of the materials on slabs of Indiana 
limestone. The half of each slab to the right is 
treated. The waterproofing materials correspond- 
ing to the slab numbers are as follows: 
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5 9 M 13 17 
6 10 B 14 18 
7 11 L 15 19 
8 C 12 Q 16 20 


All these treatments alter the original appear- 
ance of the stone. Many mar the appearance so 
much as to be objectionable on the exposed walls of 
buildings. Those that alter the appearance of 
Indiana limestone least are G, T, Land C. Those 
that mar the appearance of the stone are O, K, I, 
Q, P, and R. The others which may be called the 
intermediate group would probably be considered 
objectionable in accordance with the prominence 
of the building. While they change the appear- 
ance of the stone considerably, the. effect is prob- 
ably not as pronounced as that due to a year’s ex- 
posure to the soot and smoke of manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 


In the following list the materials have been 
placed according to their value in reducing the 
water absorption. The numbers opposite the ma- 
terials were obtained by dividing the maximum 
percentage of absorption of the treated specimens 
during the tests, by the percentage absorbed by un- 
treated specimens of the same stone during 7 days’ 
immersion. 


For MarertAts ON [NpDIANA LIMESTONE 


Material I .01 Material T .43 

Material B .03 Material F_ .69 

Material C .05 Material D .72 

Material M .13 Material Q. .75 

Material A .21 Material P_ .76 

Material G .33 Material K .81 
Material E .99 


For Marerrats on New Mexico SanpsTonr 
Material C AT 
Material R .60 
Material T 66 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INSPECTION 


HE recent failure of the brick and reinforced 

concrete building of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Norfolk, Va., by fire has again raised 
the question as to the value of concrete as a fire 
resisting material. 


Prof. Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer for 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, has is- 
sued a special report on the fire. His findings were 
that unprotected stairways and open elevators 
throughout the building violated the principles of 
fire protection, while the fire hazard was greatly 
increased by the erection of a wooden construc 
tion story, inclosed with sub-standard brick walls, 


over the roof of the original building. The con- 
tents were of a character which developed intense 
heat in burning. 

In design and construction the building appears 
to have violated all the fundamental requirements 
for a first-class structure of its type. The quality 
of the concrete was poor, the mixing was care- 
lessly done, the placing of reinforcement was 
faulty and its protection was inefficient. The 
building was six stories high, the floors, columns 
and girders being of reinforced concrete with 
brick outer walls. The complete destruction by 
fire of a building regarded as of high class con- 
struction and a comparatively safe fire risk, shows 
the necessity for continuous competent supervision 
of reinforced concrete buildings during erection. 
Careful inspection, however, should not be lim- 
ited to reinforced concrete buildings if architects 
and builders value reputation. 


THE VALUE OF FIRE WALLS 


[| tractor plant of the Moline Plow Com- 
pany at Rock Island, Ill., as originally 
planned was one great open area, the building 
being 1,200 feet long. Viewed as a machine in a 
production plant it was ideal, for every process 
was in plain view and all materials could be routed 
with a minimum of interference. The building 
was constructed as planned and proved to be as 
ideal as the planners had predicted. 


The insurance . agent, however, was nervous. 
The building violated the cardinal principles of 
fire protection, as large open area is one of the 
principal factors in the spread of fire, and the in- 
surance rate was materially higher for that reason. 
As a result of the persistency of the insurance 
agent two fire walls were erected, cutting the plant 
into three sections, the walls being equipped with 
large automatic fire doors through which the ma- 
terial could pass. It was estimated that the re 
duction in insurance costs would pay for the walls 
within two years. 


The total insurance carried on the building and 
contents was $4,134,722. A fire occurred and the 
contents of one of the sections, 464 feet long, were 
completely destroyed. The insurance loss paid on 
the burned section was $966,955.47, an amount 
which shows plainly how difficult it is to control 
a fire in such a plant. The two fire walls held 
perfectly and although the fire in the burning 
section could not be extinguished and burned as 
long as it found combustible material on which to 
feed, it was confined to the area in which it origi- 
nated. The fire walls thus saved over three mil- 
lions of dollars and made possible an early re- 
sumption of production. Such incidents help 
prove that non-bearing walls are not always an 
expense to be avoided. 
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BUILDING WAGES 


N investigation was recently made on the 

comparative rates of wages in the United 
States and foreign countries for the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives. The results are given in the following table 
in dollars per day figured at the rate of exchange 
prevailing for the year shown. 
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The sources of information were the most re- 
liable data in each of the countries mentioned, 
and the table has considerable value. “The rate 
of wages influences but slightly the amount of 
wages on any enterprise,” was the dictum of econ- 
omists a generation ago and it was true during a 
period of falling prices when considerable num- 
bers of workers were unemployed and there were 
great movements of surplus population from con- 
gested countries. Today the general use of labor 
saving devices calls for a revision of the broad 
statement. 

In The American Architect of August 17th, a 
table was given of a rational Wage Differential 
for Building Trades Mechanics and in the issuc 
of Sept. 28th data were presented on wages of 
building mechanics in Scotland. From the Au- 
gust, 1921 Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois Society 
of Architects the following table was taken and it 
is interesting for comparison with the discussion 
above mentioned on wage differentials. 


AVERAGE WaGE Scaes or Buitpina TRApDES IN 
46 Cirres ‘as or June 30, 1921. 
Rate Per Hour 


Carpenters 82.77 Masons 106.69 
Cement Finishers 87.07 Ornamental Iron 94.57 
Electricians 93.80 Pipe Coverers 96.69 
Hod Carriers 61.55 Plumbers 101.54 
Laborers 42.61 Roofers 80.62 
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Lathers 93.00 Sheet Metal 88.34 
Painters 84,02 Steam Fitters 101.20 
Plasterers 105.90 Steam Fitters’ Helpers 61.28 
Plasterers’ Tenders 64.24 Stone Cutters 100.78 
Bricklayers 109.06 Structural Iron 97.50 
Elevator Constructors 99.11 Tile Setters 98.88 
Gas Fitters 96.02 —— 
Hoisting Engineers 92.80 Average or basic wage 89.93 
Marble Cutters 97.59 

Marble Setters 100.50 


The awards made by Judge Landis on Sept. 7th, 
1921, were as follows, the rates being per hour: 


Boiler Makers $1.00 Marble Rubbers -75 
Brick Layers 1.10 Scagliola Rubbers .75 
Fire Proofers 1.125 Mosaic and Tile Workers 1.025 
Cement Finishers 85 Mosaic and Tile Helpers .70 
Comp. Floor Finishers 975 Pipe Coverers 95 
Cement Workers -725 Plumbers 95 
Derrick Men 90 Comp. Roofers 925 
Drain Layers 825 Slate Roofers 1.00 
Electricians 1,10 Stone Cutters 1.025 
Gas Fitters 95 Stone Carvers 1.25 
Hoisting Engineers 1.10 Stone Planers 825 
Other Steam Engineers 85 Steam Fitters 95 
Orn. Iron Workers 95 Tuck Pointers 1.00 
Struct. Iron Workers 1.05 Terrazzo Workers 95 
Common Labor -725 Terrazzo Helpers 75 
Caisson Men (Winders, etc.) Excavating Laborers 

85 Wall Men 55 
Caisson Men (Diggers, etc.) Others 475 

f Comp. Floor Laborers -725 
Hod Carriers Lathers 1.00 
Machinery Movers Sprinkler Fitters 925 


Marble Setters $30 per wk, 


Marble Helpers 


Roofing Teamsters 





The following rates were fixed as fair for the 
trades who were in the arbitration, but who for 
one cause or another had not submitted agree- 
ments acceptable to the arbitrator: 


Elevator Constructors 95 


Glaziers 95 
Fixture Hangers 1.00 5 


Sheet Metal Workers 9 
And for the three trades not in the arbitration, 

equally fair working agreements and rules would 

justify the following maximum wage rates: 


Carpenters 1,00 Plasterers 1.10 


Painters 95 

Under the stipulation making Judge Landis the 
Arbiter between the contractors’ associations and 
the Chicago Building Trades Council the above 
will be the wages paid the various building trades, 
parties to the arbitration, until the first day of 
June, 1922. Under the arbitration agreement 
the Arbiter, on or before the first day of February, 
1922, must make another wage award for all these 
crafts for the year ending May 31, 1923. 


AMERICAN PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


NNUAL statisties of the American Iron and 

Steel Institute, announcing the production 
of pig iron in the United States during the past 
‘alendar year (1920), show a total for all kinds 
of pig iron of 36,925,897 gross tons, as compared 
with 31,015,364 gross tons produced in 1919, and 
with 39,434,797 gross tons in 1916, which was 
the record year for the industry. Pennsylvania 
surpassed all other states as a producer of pig 
iron in 1920, its output being 13,983,134 tons, 
and Ohio was second with 8,533,470 tons.  II- 
linois was third with 3,280,875 tons, and Ala- 
bama fourth with 2,392,962 tons. Of the total 
production, 16,737,722 tons were basic, and 12,- 
062,084 tons Bessemer. 
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N the The Journal 

of the American In- 

slitule of Architects, 
September, 1921, Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole writes on 
an important develop- 
ment of Policy of the 
British Building Guild 
and the New Contract; 
notice, please, .a con- 
tract which now guar- 
antees something, be- 
cause as Mr. Cole says, 
the first thing a pur- 
chaser wants to know is 
maximum liability. 
Mirabile dictu! By what 
devious and_ tortuous 
paths we have reached 
this marvelous wisdom. 
“Under the cost price 
form of contract, the 
Guild could not tell him 














A REVIEW of RECENT 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 


BY C. HOWARD WALKER 


From “The Architectural Record” 





Merchandise Building—Eastern Store ot Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Philadelphia. George C. Nimmons & Co., Architects 


this.” We have 
suggested this fact 
before. ‘They have 
not been in a posi- 
tion to give the pur- 
chaser a firm guar- 
antee on this point, 
and there were two 
possible ways out of 
the dilemma.” First 
the principles of the 
Guild could be aban- 


From “‘The Journal of the A. I. A.” 





Kansas City Memorial Competition 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect 


doned and a lump sum 
(of course, ultimately 
, competitive) could be 
stated. That would 
never do, and so the 
Guild takes an “alter- 
native course which is 
essentially simple” and 
will agree on a maxi- 
mum price in which is 
included an insurance 
fund to take care of any 
possible deficit. This 
has a resemblance to 
the method of the pri- 
vate builder. But the 
principles of no profit 
(beyond the legitimate 
day’s wage) is main- 
tained by the purchaser 
being called upon only 
to pay cost price if it 
should prove to be less 


than the maximum 
price agreed upon. 
Good, we have 
known this to occur 
outside the Guild. 
Now to get down to 
basie facts, what is 
cost price? At 
present the Guild 
can underestimate 
the private builder, 
probably because of 
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From ““The Journal of the R. I. B. A.” 





Two Views in the Whiteley Village 


the size of its organization. It is, in fact, a De- 
partment Store. How long this will continue, we 
have no prophetic knowledge, but, how near the 
Guild is approaching the private builder, we leave 
our readers to judge. Sic transit. 

M. Vaillat’s analysis of the Exhibit of Amer- 
ican Architects at the Salon of French artists is 
appreciating and complimentary. He regrets the 
absence of plans. Probably American plans would 
require elucidation to the countries of Europe. 

Georgiana Goddard King writes interestingly 
upon Castles in Spain. Turegano, Penafiel, Coca 
and 8. Servando, Toledo, huge, grim and ominous. 

Mr. Whittaker in Shadows and Straws deplores 
the collapse of the hous- 
ing program. Let us 
get another slant upon , . 
this fact. The taxes in | 
England at present are 
such that the profes- 
sional man is taxed 50 
per cent. of his income, 
and the owner of large 
estates pays 80 per cent. 
of his income. Estates 
are auctioned for taxes 
and bought in by the 
farmers when it is pos- 
sible. Despite this con- 
fiscatory taxation the 
Government lacks 
funds, as a very consid- 
erable proportion is de- 
voted to supporting 
non-employed men, who 
are not particularly 
anxious to be employed. 
You “cannot haye your 
cake and eat it too.” Let 
Labor clean its own 
stables. Mr. Whittaker 
is a single taxer. It 


From “The Architectural Review,”” London 





Marine Hotel, Amsterdam—-General View 
Von Der Mey, Architect 


is an interesting, plausible solution, capable of 
admirable success in small communities, exactly as 
a model of a device seems perfect when the use 
of the device shows faults. But his prophecy that 
this century will be characterized as the Culmina- 
tion of the Acquisition Age, ignores the funda- 
mental axiom that accrued savings make possible 
enlarged undertakings. It is the abuse of accum- 
ulated wealth which requires attention, not the 
existence of that wealth. 

The Journal of the American Institute of Archa- 
tects, August, 1921. Shadows and Straws con:- 
ments upon Mr. Magonigle’s Kansas City memo- 
rial. Mr. Whittaker speaks of genius as “a way- 
ward child,” and cites 
both this memorial and 
Mr. Goodhue’s Nebras- 
ka State Capitol as ex- 
amples of this type of 
genius. Here we differ. 
Mr. Goodhue’s design is 
based upon common- 
sense, and has no mark 
of the wayward child. 
Mr. Magonigle’s design 
belongs to the wayward 
cult. Also the comment 
that “discussions of 
competitions ignore 
architecture and lay 
emphasis on the archi- 
tect and client” must 
come from misinforma- 
tion. The public at 
large discuss neither 
architect nor client, but 
do discuss visual effect 
and utility. This re 
view for some years 
has discussed architec- 
ture whether or not of 
competitions, with ab- 
solute disregard for 
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either the personality of the architect or 
of the client, and it is not unique in that respect. 
Mr. Magonigle’s plan seems admirable. His pro- 
spectus is equally so. But the relation of solids and 
wall surfaces to each other leaves much to be de- 
“sired. The base to the tower is much too large for 
the cross section of the “ 

tower, and the star plan of 
the tower is entirely out of 
character with the great 
rectangles of its base. The 
poché indicates that fact, 
and the elevation and per- 
spective reiterate it. The 
tower is not ennobled by 
its varying surfaces, but 
becomes striated, and sug- 
gestive of drawn out 
metal, in fact a gigantic 
candlestick upon a Brob- 
dignagian base. Perhaps 
this is intentional, but it 
is not monumental in ef- 
fect. Nor are the bowl- 
like terminations of the 
tower and of the corners 
of the base happy as they 
suggest clay and not stone. 
And huge carved stone 
rings are a banality. The 
angles on sticks may be ef- 
fective; they are deliber- 
ately bizarre. 

Here is a conception 
which was devoid of 
marked utilitarian demands, which was to be an 
expression of an ideal, i. e. “the flame of inspira- 
tion guarded by the Spirits of Courage, Honor, Pa- 
triotism and Sacrifice upon an altar high erected 
in the skies.” It is a noble conception; it sounds 


From “The Architectural Review,’’ London 





Thatched Cottage at Ampthill 
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From ““The Architectural Record” 





Fountain in Wall of Lemon House—Cigliano, San Casciano, 
Val Di Pesa, Italy 


fine, and can be fine, but we contend that it is not 
fine. It will require a chart to be comprehended. 
There is no realization of the nobility of the con- 
ception in its working out. We are reminded of 
Garrick’s remark about Goldsmith. This tower is 
a flare, appealing not to dignity nor to refinement 
but to sensationalism. Noi 
has it anything to do with 
the design for the Nebras- 
ka Capitol. That was a log- 
ical carrying-out of an un- 
usually excellent plan, 
hastily detailed in its non- 
essentials, This is an idea] 
conception, requiring great 
care in proportions and de- 
tail, both of which Mr. 
Magonigle will undoubt- 
edly contribute later. 

There is one trite re- 
mark we beg to make. A 
tower is not of value mere- 
ly because it is a simple 
vertical. If that were the 
ease, every factory chim- 
ney would be a work of 
art. Nor is architecture 
necessarily impressive be- 
cause it is big, or because 
a simple factor emulates 
the ambition of the frog to 
become an ox. If that 
were really the case, how 
very little we should value 
the Erechtheum or the 
temple of Nike Apteros. 

Mr. Robert Kohn’s paper on Cost-Plus Profes- 
sional Charges is logical, as far as it goes, and it 
seems to be complete. We note the architect’s 
personal time is charged on a salary basis, and an 


From “The Architectural Record”’ 





Flintridge Country Club, Near Pasadena, Cal. 
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agreement is made that total charges shall not ex- 
ceed a basie rate of a given per cent. It sounds 
like a good business proposition on both sides. Is 
there a fly in the ointment? Is competitive bid- 
ding, which some of our profession have decried, 
lurking anywhere, and if it is, is it reprehensible ¢ 
Like Rosa Dante, we only “want to know.” 

Mr. William Adams Delano contributes to this 
issue, his address upon Artist and Artisan, made 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts. It is admirable 
in every respect. 


————The Architectural Record, August, 1921. Open- 


ing article by Mr. Al- 
fred C. Bossom on the 
Art of Nicholas Roerich 
whom he considers a 
“oreat artist” of today 
who has of all the most 
significant message to 
American architecture. 
Mr. Bossom states 
“America has outgrown 
‘white architecture’ and 
has reached a_ period 
wherein color is a vital 
element in every com- 


plete architectural 
scheme. The effect of 
color on the mind is re- 
ceiving much _atten- 
tion.” Mr. Roerich’s 


‘desire is to interpret 
man’s religion to the 
universe,” and much 
more of this character. 
Is it possible to get 
down to facts? As we 
see certain facts they 
are these :—Visual art runs the gamut from intend- 
ed literal representation to suggestion and symbol- 
ism, through some sort of representation of some- 
thing. As absolutely literal representation de- 
mands delineation of multiplex details, the first 
result is either through inability to define those de- 
tails, or a recognition that they are impertinent, to 
minimize them, to eliminate them. This is as- 
sumed to broaden the artist’s records, It may, and 
it also may not show his initial incapacity to study, 
to develop, or adequately to express. The work 
of undeveloped peoples, of children and of the men- 
tally deficient falls at once into this latter class. 
These are facts, not theories, and it would be well 
that the admirers of such work should appreciate 
these facts. What is it in such work that justifies 
Absolutely nothing. It 
may excite interest, create discussion as to its in- 
tention, stimulate the curiosity as does a puzzle, 
but under no circumstances, is it to be considered as 
an accomplishment, but only as an effort. When 





admiration and eulogy ? 


From ‘‘Vel-i-nou” 





Details of Principal Facade of the Church of St. John, Barcelona 
John Martorell, Architect 


done unconsciously, the artist struggling to an at- 
tainment, it deserves the reserve of suspended 
judgment and nothing more. Sincerity always 
deserves that, even if ridiculous. Charitable words 
are applied in that case, interesting, naive, sug- 
gestive. But when this work is exploited as mas- 
terly in anything but the minor arts (it being of a 
similar adolescence—lack of importance to much 
in those arts) there exists either charlatanry or 
the union of uneducated minds. That this is a 
fact is likely to be challenged. What is training, 
specialism, or generalization from exhaustive 
knowledge? The ad- 
mirers of such as that 
of Mr. Roerich are spe- 
cialists, as are nearly all 
people with cults. Cer- 
tain other facts exist, 
have existed, and will 
always exist, despite 
mouthings. There are 
qualities which are in 
nature and in man’s 
work, which are defined 
by adjectives which are 
decorations of honor. 
They are Refinement, 
Delicacy, Subtlety, Or- 
der. These have noth- 
ing to do with mental 
suggestions or interpre- 
tations of intentions. 


to them. They are facts 
and recognized as being 
of value, and when they 
do not exist, something 
of importance is lack- 
ing, and the work is not masterly. Can it be of 
value without these attributes? Yes, as being 
potential, nothing more. In forensic eloquence 
sound is apparent before sense. In visual impres- 
sions, raw material is scen before the forms it as- 
It is a very old threadbare means of ob- 
taining attention to play to the gallery, or as at 
present, to the pit. The spectator who is enthu- 
siastic over obvious, too obvious, smashes of tone 
or of color, of monstrosities of shape need take no 
credit that he sees them. They have been intended 
to penetrate a torpid intelligence. There are terms 
which have been considered derogatory, such as 
raw, crude, undeveloped, chaotic. | We recom- 
mend the study of these adjectives so that their 
pertinence may be recognized; also the definition 
of the word “vigor” which is not dependent upon 
any of these qualities. As to symbolism, to in- 
spirational suggestion, these modern lucubrations 
have no monopoly of either, but are in many cases 
so vague that their interpretations differ. Of what 


sumes. 
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value are they! ‘The only virtue they possess is 
that they are not anemic, but a liking for blood- 
puddings is a taste induced by poverty,—in this 
nase, poverty of knowledge. Mr. Roerich (we 
have met him) is sincere and earnest. He is not a 
charlatan. Every Russian church is decorated all 
over its apse, and often elsewhere, with paintings 
of Scriptural stories in imitation of Byzantine 
mosaic. Because of that and to make them per- 
ceptible to the worshippers, they are broadly out- 
lined, and colors are of high intensity and of con- 
siderable areas of unbroken values. This work 
is of various degrees of proficiency, never of super- 
lative skill. It has a certain splendor in its place. 
Its painters, excepting perhaps some few who 
worked upon Russia’s most important churches, 
were artisans, often pitiably unskilled. Prof. 
Roerich was brought up amidst this work, and he 
has bettered it, but it has no peculiar message. 
It is a translation of a translation. The message 
is that of the Byzantine mosaic. In reference to 
Prof. Roerich’s stage-settings, the elimination of 
detail and areas of even tone and color of modern 
spectacles is well fitted for his work. We look 
forward with confidence to the future. “When the 
half gods go, the Gods arrive.” 

As to color in architecture upon the exterior 
of buildings, it is no new thing, but merely a re- 
version to Egypt and Archaic Greece. It is signi- 


ficant that as Greece reached her apogee, color was 
minimized. But Egypt and Greece had a homoge- 
nous architecture, which dominated the poly- 
chromy. We have the most hetereogenous archi- 
tecture the world has ever seen. Let us beware of 
lifting the lid of Pandora’s box once again. Color 
is the embellishment of form, and if form is iso- 
lated, can greatly enhance it, but form is the back- 
ground and should dominate, and enhance the 
beauty of color and act as a neutral foil. Buta 
harlequinade is mere confusion, a babel of im- 
pressions. We have not yet mastered form; let 
us be wary of color. 

Mr. Myron Hunt’s Country Club at Flintridge, 
near Pasadena, Cal., is a series of simple one- 
storied buildings with good interiors. 

Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown contributes the 
third of his excellent papers upon Apartment 
Houses. 

Mr. George C. Nimmons has an illustrated ar- 
ticle upon the group of buildings called the East- 
ern Store of Sears, Roebuck & Company, at Phila- 
delphia, for which he received the Institute Gold 
Medal for Industrial Design, deservedly. 

Mr. Eberlein illustrates the delightful small 
Villa of Cigliano, San Casciano, Val di Pesa. 

Notes and Comments contains good material well 
written upon the new obligations of architecture, 
by John Taylor Boyd, Jr. 





The above illustration of the house of Mr. Henry A. Gardner, Chevy Chase, Md., shows, even in the black and white 
reproduction, the accent that may be secured when the colors of the paints used are selected with correct artistic know- 
ledge. The house is painted a light cream with white trim. The blinds are “Colonial blue.” The pickets 
of the fence are white with “Colonial blue” top. The effect is decidedly good. 
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HE American Specitication Institute has 

been organized to clarify the atmosphere 

surrounding the processes involved in the 
writing of specifications for building and engi- 
neering construction and equipment and all corre- 
lative work that must be considered by the archi- 
tect or engineer in the successful accomplishment 
of his professional activities. 

Modern complexity of building construction and 
equipment necessitates to a far greater extent than 
ever before the close study of those matters and 
things that must be specified, and in addition a 
study of all the phases of the work that will be af- 
fected by the selection of anv one material or meth- 
od of construction. As the scope of work ordinar- 
ily assumed by the architect or engineer has in- 
creased it has become necessary to establish re- 
search laboratories and found new chairs of in- 
struction in universities and in every way endeavor 
to increase the technical knowledge that must be 
brought into play in the professional work of the 
architect. Specification work, alone, has been 
badly neglected. 

Practically all other branches of technical en- 
deavor have very complete methods of attacking the 
problems presented them and the text books cover- 
ing all phases of such work are available to all. In 
the haste to improve and perfect building construc- 
tion there has been no concerted attempt to study 
the writing of specifications as they should be writ- 
ten in order to produce documents that will assist 
in the successful conclusion of each operation. 
Heretofore svecifications have simply grown with- 
out a great amount of leading except in instances 
here and there where men of foresight have recog- 
nized that the organization of their specification 
work must be given attention in order that it might 
be expeditiously handled. 

Specifications have been in the past, to a very 
great extent, the result of individual effort and as 
such have varied in many features that can be 
conventionalized so as to be common to all if a na- 
tional effort is made toward that end. As the 
membership of The American Specification Insti- 
tute will be composed exclusively of architects and 
engineers who are interested in the writing of 
specifications or in the making of original research- 
es or the determining of new processes, it is con- 
fidently believed by the Board of Governors that 
the efforts of the members, if directed along lines 
that will lead to a more easy and happier accom- 
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plishment of their work through mutual study, will 
produce a very great deal of good. There is at 
present a great duplication of study, research and 
labor on the part of specification writers for the 
reason that there has been no systematized means 
for collecting and distributing information of in- 
terest to them. This condition has tended to make 
the work seem more arduous than it should be, 
while if specification writers were given the same 
amount of assistance by means of text books and 
concerted deliberations on the part of men highly 
trained in the technical features of their work as 
has been extended the designers of the structural 
framework of buildings or the designers of mechan- 
ical equipment, the present task which seems un- 
ending and which is abhorred and approached with 
dread will become one of the most pleasant tasks 
in the office. Throughout the country there may 
be found specification writers who have had suffi- 
cient vision of the possibilities of reducing the 
work of specification to a minimum that they have 
analyzed the problems that must be met and have 
attempted to bring order and method into their 
work. They have found that the time so spent has 
been well spent as it has come near to lifting their 
routine duties out of the slough of tedium. 

The American Specification Institute has been 
organized to improve all those conditions sur- 
rounding the writing of specifications and to bring 
to specification writers the benefits that are to be 
obtained from the organized efforts of men ac- 
customed to study and write these essential docu- 
ments. The scope of the Specification Institute 
already has assumed a national character and the 
co-operation through membership, of all specifica- 
tion writers, is cordially invited. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


HE two following letters have been received 

from members and they are deemed of such 
great interest that they will be made the subject of 
a bulletin: 

“T have been using a card system of my 
own for writing specifications for over ten 
years and after several revisions, bringing it 
to date, find that it will build at least 95 per 
cent. of a specification for most any building, 
besides serving efficiently as a ‘tickler.’ The 
cards are based on the best standard practice 
and conform to most of the modern codes and 
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recommendations. The specifications pro- 
duced in our office from these cards, have been 
so clear and complete that we have not had 
an average of two inquiries per building for 
interpretation as to intent, and we consider 
them as equitable from a legal viewpoint.” 


“Tt may be of some interest to you to know 
that the writer uses a card system in prepar- 
ing all but brief memorandum specifications. 
Standard clauses are typed on 4”x6” cards, 
special blue cards being inserted to cover spe- 
cial conditions applicable to the particular 
job. There are roughly 1,500 standard cards 
to a set, including general, heating and plumb- 
ing. The specification is typed directly from 
the cards, then the standard cards are re 
turned to their place in the set and the spe- 
cials filled. 

“Tn the general specification for * * * 520 
standard cards and 91 special cards were used, 
or about 85 per cent. standard, which is con- 
siderably below the usual average. 

“The system as it has been developed here 
would seem to attain about the maximum of 
flexibility, speed and accuracy, for example, 
the cost of preparing the * * * general, not in- 
cluding checking and typing, was less than 
$25.00. It has, however, the objection of un- 
due length, for there is an almost irresistible 
temptation to use material, which while per- 
fectly applicable, is of relatively minor im- 
portance. This is in course of correction 
through a drastic revision of the standard 
cards.” 


ANNUAL FALL CONFERENCE 


Si work in connection with the organiza- 
tion of a Conference during the early fall 
months, which will be made an annual occurrence, 
is progressing in a very gratifying manner and it is 
hoped that members will lend their best efforts 
toward a successful meeting. The program will 
be announced in the next issue of The American 
Architect and it is believed that the date will have 
been determined by then. The Conference will be 
held in Chicago. 
FOREIGN INTEREST 

“THE attention of members has already been 

called to the world-wide interest that is 
being aroused in the work of the Specification In- 
stitute. An application for membership has been 
received from a specification writer in Christ- 
church, New Zealand. This is simply another indi- 
cation that the Specification Institute has a serious 
work to perform and that those who desire to ac- 
complish their work expeditiously and in a satis- 
factory manner are much interested in all efforts 


that will assist them in removing the onerous bur- 
dens of professional activities. 


INDIANAPOLIS ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS 


HE Acting Executive Secretary was a guest 

of the Indianapolis Association of Archi- 
tects at their monthly meeting September 14th. 
He explained to the Association the organization 
of the Institute and was greatly pleased at the in- 
terest shown by those present. 














PERSONALS 


A CORRECTION 


N an interview with Electus D. Litchfield, 

published in our issue of September 14, Mr. 
Litchfield was quoted as including in the work 
of Electus D. Litchfield & Rogers the Denver, 
Colorado, Post Office. While it is, of course, 
generally known in the profession that this com- 
petition was won and executed by Tracy, Swart- 
wout and Litchfield, the wording of the interview 
might lead the uninformed reader to assume it 
was by Electus D. Litchfield & Rogers. 

This statement is made at the joint request of 
both firms that the record of so important an arch- 
itectural undertaking may be kept straight and 
any error of statement corrected. 





John Sloan, architect, formerly practicing at 
570 Fifth Avenue, is now located at 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

M. ©. Nathan, architect, wishes to announce 
that he has opened an office for the practice of his 
profession at 70 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Proskauer announces that he has moved his 
architectural offices from 201 East Ontario Street 
to 631 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Horace G. Cook, Jr., recently opened an office 
for the practice of architecture in the Miners’ Bank 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


William N. Toy, Jr., recently opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 421 Lackawanna 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Announcement is made that Mae Turner, archi- 
tect, formerly located in the Citizens’ National 
Bank Building, is now in a suite with Addison C. 
Jerry & Co., architects, Hammond, Ind. 


Frederick Winter, architect, has enlarged his 
architectural offices and moved them from the 
Lambden Building to the Little Print Building, 
Huguenot Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


J. C. Halstead, architect, 324-325 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Birmingham, Ala., has ex- 
pressed his desire to receive manufacturers’ cata- 
logs. 


It is announced that Russoniello & Price, archi- 
tects, have opened an office in the Scranton Life 
Building, Scranton, Pa., and are desirous of se- 
curing manufacturers’ samples and catalogs of 
building materials. 


It is announced that the firm of Rugh & Zal- 
esky, architects, Security Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been dissolved, and the business will 
henceforth be carried on by Bert Rugh, at the old 
address. 


James R. White, architect, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., has formed a partnership with W. W. La- 
Chance, architect, formerly of Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, with offices at 243 First Street, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and at 98 St. Paul Street, St. 
Catherines, Ontario, Canada. 


Word has recently been received of the death 
of Adrian C. Finlayson, for many years an archi- 
tect in Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Finlayson has been 
superintendent of building for the insular govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, and formerly a student of 
Syracuse University. 


Edward R. Bitting has moved his architectural 
offices from the E. B. Wilbur Trust Building, 
Bethlehem, Pa., to the recently completed I. O. 
QO. F. Building, Broad and New Streets, that city. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs of building 
materials are desired. 


Announcement is made that Henri E. M. Guin- 
don, architect, Apartado Num. 1263, Tampico, 
Tam., Mex., has recently re-opened his office at 
the address given above, and desires to receive 
catalogs, circulars, etc., on building materials and 
fixtures. 


G. F. Ashley, architect, who was formerly with 
Messrs. Palmer & Hornbostel, of New York City, 
announces that he has opened offices in the First 
National Bank Building, Oakland, Cal. Sirice 
1915 Mr. Ashley has been practicing architecture 
in Shanghai, China. 


Announcement is made of the death of Charles 
F. Weeks, for many years an architect in West 
Medford, Mass. He was born in Lincoln, Eng- 
land, seventy-four years ago, and came to the 
United States in 1886. Mr. Weeks became a 
skilled architect and designer and, as such, had 
drawn for the United States Government special 
designs of small houses for workingmen, and made 
card models of these little houses, which were sent 
by the Government to remote places where there 
were ho architects, but only carpenters, who were 
enabled by the use of these models to build the 


houses. Mr. Weeks is survived by a daughter and 
a son. 
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